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BLILBRATURE. 


SHAMUS O’GORMAN.—A SONG. 
To the Editor of the Dublin University Magazine. 

T have long amused myself, among other indulgences of the strenua inertia, | 
by collecting fragments of those ballads, still sung among the peasantry of Ire- 
land to those old airs which, under Tom Moore's genius, have been taught to 
earry very different burdens. The following is a specimen ; and when I tell you 
that these lines are fitted to that melody which our [pric compatriot has sentimen- 
talized for ever by his well known rhapsody, ‘ Oh, breathe not his name,” &c., 
the contrast which it suggests will perhaps make you smile. 

I have the honour to be, your obt. humble servant, K. F. 
I once had a true love, but now I have none, 
Since Shamus O’Gorman has left me alone ; 
He’s gone to the mountains a courtin’ a wife, 
And left me to cry all the days of my life. 





Oh, Shamus O’Gorman’s an elegant boy ! 

The sound of his voice id make your heart jump with joy, 
He’s good six foot two in his stockings ; and, fegs, 

It would do your heart good just to look at his legs! 


His equal for dancing sure never was seen, 

Ata jig ora reel he might dance with the queen, 

He'd fairly delight you, he'd tire down six, 

With his heel-and-toe, and battering, and other quare tricks. 


His cheeks are so red, and his hair almost white, 

And his darlin’ blue eyes are so round and so bright, 

His tongue is so coaxing and sweet, that with ease 
You'd think he could flatter down the birds off the trees! 


And to think that he’d lave me! oh, it makes my heart sore ! 
For I thought I was sure of him for ever more ; 

If I had the ready penny, he'd have had me long ago, 

For I know I have his heart’s-love—sure he often told me so! 


And the girl that he’s courtin’ isn’t likely at all, 

She’s as yellow as a guinea, she’s crooked, and she’s small ; 
But the reason that he’s after her ’s for sake of what she’s got, 
For though she has no money, she has a fine potatey pot.” 


THE JUDGMENT OF CUPID. 


Between Janetta’s lips and eyes 
There once arose a warm dispute, 
Each claim’d, for loveliness, the prize, 

And Cupid sat, to try the suit. 





The eyes, a pair of archest blue, 
Darted him such a winning look, 

That, spite cf all the god could do, 
His judgment they severely shook. 


The rosy lips’ delicious pout 
Arrested his attention next, 
And, if he were before in doubt, 
He then grew ten times more perplex’d. 


The eyes, who now about their case 
Began to have no trifling fears, 
Look’d timidly in Cupid's face, 
And burst into a flood of tears. 


Their sorrow, quite, the god beguil’d, 
And eyes had gain'd the contest then, 

But the sweet lips so fondly smil'd, 
That Cupid paus’d, in doubt again ; 


And, deeming ‘t were of little use 
The matter longer to discuss, 

When each could still new charms produce, 
He wisely gave his sentence thus : 


“* Whoe’er does homage to the eyes, 
The lips sball pay jis rich reward, 
Whoever dares the lips despise, 
His woe the eyes shall ne'er regard. 
‘* Go, then, in friendship still combine, 
And cease to quarrel, till you meet 
With eyes that more serenely shine, 
Or lips, whose nectar is more sweet.” 
Thus did the god his judgment speak, 


} And bound them in eterna! ties, 
For well he knew ’twere vain to seek 


For sweeter lips or brighter eyes. mds. 
— 
THE OUTSIDE SLICE. 
“ Slice, Isay! Pauca, Pauca; slice! That’s my humour.” Nym. 


“Here! waiter—what do you mean by this! You've brought me what I 
ean’t eat. Take it away!” What's the matter with it, sir!” ‘ What’s the 
matter with it? Why, its the outsideslice, Who the devil do you think can 
eat the outside slice of boiled beef ?”—« Why, sir, we cuts up ten rounds a week, 
one week with another, sir, and you know, sir, somebody must have the outside 
slice.” Thus spoke the guest, and thus responded the waiter. The fact is, I 
had somehow wandered into, and lost my way in, that mighty mart, the City ; 
and I was sitting, for better or for worse, at an ordinary, in the central darkness 
of a labyrinth of passages, more intricate than that in Crete of old, which are 
said in some mysterious manner to connect Cornhill with Lombard street. Being 
in my quiet way a bit of a philosopher or at least a philosophizer, the profound 
truth of the social, politico-ceconomical and moral axiom thus unconsciously ut- 
tered by the miserable waiter, struck me so forcibly, that 1 remained rapt in me- 
ditation upon it during the whole of my repast. 

“True!” thought I, ‘nothing can be truer: Somebody must undoubtedly 
have the outside slice!” It is written, ‘If two men ride upon the same horse, 
one must ride behind.” A truth this also, and spoken by a mighty prophet. 
Yet, how subordinate in its import, how unpregnant of remoter consequences 
compared with the stern aphorism of this poor clinker of pewter. “One must 
ride behind :” indeed : be it so. 

’Tis only’a question of dignity, which concerns but the processions, the shows, 
and pageant of this tawdry world. But that at the brief banquet of this life, 
‘somebody must have the outside slice,” is a truth which, like that “gad sen- 
tence of an ancient date,” of whicli erstwhile sang the poet of the seasons. 
cometh home to the business and bosom of every son of Adam. Well would it 
be, better, far better than it is, for all the guests at Fortune’s table, were this 
fact ever present to the eyes of their understandings. The poor wight who had 
been so luckless as to get for his share the outside slice, might then be in some 
sort reconciled to his lot as a part of a “destiny unshunnable like death,” the 
inevitable condition of humanity ; and so, munch his saline and fibrous morsel 


| cuts, and juicier slices have fallen, might chasten the pride of his palate with | splendid carriage rolled proudly towards me. The lamps flashed, and the fiery 


the wholesome reflection, that but for his accidenta! position at the table, it might horses tramped and champed, as their hoofs in passin bespattered me with 
have been his own turn to eat the outside slice instead of his neighbour. Dr. | the liquil nuisance from head to foot. I was not, I confess, in the most 


Johnson or Pythagoras, or | know not who, somebody else perhaps, whose opi- 
nion willbe just as venerable if it sould ever be as old, has said that there is 
not the least illuminated of earth’s children, the dullest drudge, that one elbows 
on the dusty highway of this working day world, but knoweth something— 
holdeth within that * wall of flesh” of his some experience, which could he right- 
ly tell it, the wisest of his brethren would gladly learn of him. ‘* Tongues in 
trees, books in the running brooks,” and ‘sermons in stones,” I knew might be 
found ; but here found I the manna of highest wisdom dropping from the sordid 
lips of a poor slave, a fixture in the Cimmerian recesses of a City chophouse. 
Admirable precept! As I leaned back with “ half-shut eye’’-—my chair tilted 
to the precise contemplative angle, my inward man in a state of dreamy half- 
consciousness, superinduced by a hearty meal of by no means outside slices, 
followed by a glass of whiskey toddy—the golden aphorism of the waiter rang 
upon my mind’s tympanum with more than human authority, while its author 
stood with ** lack-lustre eye,” awaiting the rejoinder of the surly recusant of 
outside slices, as unconscious of the wisdom to which he had given vital breath 
as was the lute of Orpheus or the viol of the Paganini, of the wondrous power 
of the “Sound compellers.” Be it known, confiding reader! that the individual 
before me was none of those prospevous functionaries who, in this our Fog Baby- 
lon, are affirmed, on no mean authority, to drive duly as morning comes, to the 
scene of their ministering in their own cabs, and pay two hundred a-year to their 
masters for the profitable privilege of waiting upon his guests. No! Poor De- 
vil! he was a mere waiter. ‘‘ Ay, every inch” a waiter, and one of the most 
sodden and wretched looking of his tribe—his slice had evidently been from the 
very outside. He stoud on the rug at the opposite end of the 100m, a faded, 
mouldy looking little man, yawning the upper half of his weary head off; but as 
his words furced themselves upon my recollection, his head, to my half-sleeping 
eye, becaine clothed with curls Hyperion, his countenance with wisdom. His 
greasy black waistcoat flowed to his feet a graceful robe ; and his greasier black 
coat, of that peculiar hue between soot and brick dust, so familiar to the eye of 
the experienced cockney, became an ample mantle ; his pumps and black cotton 
stockings antique sandals ;. and the crumby napkin in his hand a scroll emblazon- 
ed with his doctrine in letters of golden light ; he stood before me an apostle of 
moral truth : albeit the gluttonous epicure to whom he had spoken heeded it not, 
and absolutely by dint of bullying did procure for himse!f an inside slice. I was 





indignant, and felt that, had the appeal been addressed to myself, I could have 
sauced my outside slice with the mystic words, eaten it with a delighted humility, 
and in grateful impulse have called for another! ‘* Whothe devil can eat the 
outside slice’? Why, thou profane, overfed diner! myriads can and do, and 
myriads more are forced to take up with half a slice, outside though it be—and | 
yetevery mother's son of them thy better! I knew the man in earlier days, and | 
had followed the passages of his life through many years. For his heart, like | 
that of Mr. Colman’s monk, it was 


‘* Like a hostler’s lanthorn at an inn 
All the circumference was dirty horn, 
And feebly blinked the ray of light within.” 


Outwardly, he was a ruddy-gilled large-faced man, the back of his head as fat 
as the front; a good loose apoplectic white neckcloth enveloped the isthmus, 
thick and short, which connected it with his shoulders, and from the equator of 
his waistband swung a heavy gold chain and seals, drooping over the southern 
hemisphere of that goodly repository in which he stowed all his inside slices, 
without touching it. A blind man would have passed but a finger over the ta- 
ble-land of that huge visage, and pronounced him one of the “fruges consumere | 
nati.” *He had that morning made a profitable speculation in the stocks, and | 
issued three writs. No novel thing with him, for he often issued writs. Had | 
he served them himself, how often would he have found better men than him- | 
self to whom it would have been happiness, could they but have known them- 





selves secure of the rejected portion of this swine. The oracle of my uncon- | 


scious benefactor has solved for me very many most difficult questions. How 
often, when reflecting on my uwn lot in this patchwork world, have I floundered 


on, more puzzled and benighted with every step I took, and like Milton's devils, | 


“found no end—in wandering mazes lost.” 


tions of a gentleman; my mental powers directed to no particular object, but 

that of passing life agreeably. From circumstances over which (to use a very 
threadbare phrase) I had no control, | sank down suddenly from the palmy state 

of having “horse to ride and weapon to wear,” into absolute destitution ; but | 
though often sounding every depth of squalid indigence, I have once again, now, | 
in the far autumn of my days, an income sufficient to procure me all the necessa- 
nies of life, which, according to Alexander Pope, Esq., may be comprised in the 
brief summary of ‘ meat, clothes, and fire.” Still I am a neglected, solitary, 
forgotten man “in corners thrown,” and yet, on a strict retrospection, I can lay | 
none of my many misfortunes at my own door, for, except that I once wrote a | 
farce, and afterwards an essay on the Greek digamma, and, finally, an epic poem | 
in twelve books on the story of Queen Boadicea, I cannot honestly say that I 
have ever done anything to be very much ashamed of. Whence these reverses ? | 
(I have often asked myself,) wherefore the merciless buffetings of Giglot fortune? | 
Why has she deserted me, and why have those I called friends followed her ex- | 
ample? How am I to reconcile all this with the doctrine that ‘“ whatever is is | 
right?” The apothegm of the waiter burst upon my soul like sun light—I had | 
got an outside slice ! 

Do you see that carriage yonder? It stops at D—— House. Look at that | 
beauteous creature descending from it; mark her leaning on the arm of her 
young, handsome, noble husband! She, you will say. has all that this brief 
world can lavish on its favourite children—beauty, rank, and opulence. You | 
have none of either, you are tramping along throughthe mire of the foul streets, | 
while she rolls by in down-cushioned chariot, jolt!ess as the cloud-born car of | 
‘“‘white-armed Juno.” Oh enviable lot! oh unjust fortune ! why delightest thou | 
in these disparities? Stay, my friend ; hear the truth; her husband is a proud, 
cold sensualist, who cares not for her—he keeps a mistress—his wife knows it, 
and, tossing on her solitary pillow, sheds bitterest and remorseful tears, thinking 
of the youth who used to read and sing to her in her happy country home, ere 
she was lost to him in the vast whirlpool of London—him whose “life was one 
long oath of love to her, sworn to her daily, hourly, by his eyes.” Must we 
not acknowledge, my friend, that hers is but an outside slice with the inside up- 
permost ? 

Being myself rather “ musical,” as the phrase is, despite my age and a slight 
disposition to twaddle, I am frequently, like * Mr. Peter Snout,” of comic no- | 
toriety, “*invited out.”” On one memorable evening, after having suffered as 
much of a sotrée musicale as my long-cultivated powers of endurance -would en- | 
able me to undergo, I succeeded in stealing into the hal! and extracting my kat | 
from the bottom of aheap of others as large and as varied as that in Hogarth’s 
picture. I made my escape into the street with my hat, indeed, but alas! nor 
cloak, nor great coat had I. Never had I seen such arain. No coach nor cab 
witain a mile of me. After cor.centrating my energies for a few moments in | 


| 
I was born of a good family, educated with the notions, feelings, and aspira- 
j 











placable humour, for, besides ,the soaking, I had taken an overdose of ama- 
teur music, and had not yet recovered from its effects. “There,” thought 
I, “there goes some selfish, onerous, money-grubbing animal, rolling along, 
warm and dry, to be undressed and put to bed sumptuously by an obsequious va- 
let; while I, a most estimable,temperate,intellectual”—lI darted a savage glance 
into the interior of the vehicle as it passed, the gleam of the swinging lamp in- 
side fell upon the ghastly, cadaverous visage of the lord of this luxury, as he 
sat propped meh with soft cushions, and with a “ patent respirator” over 
his mouth. With the glance my senseless envy was changed to self-rebuke. 
Verily, could each mortal of us but know as much abqut the lot of his brother 
inurmurer as he knows about his own, who would be found really willing to ex- 
change conditions with his neighbour? WouldI have changed ry Amy for 
this man’st No! thank heaven! I can breathe like a whale! “No!” said I 
to myself, “ he too, poor fellow, like the lovely lady, has had but an outside slice 
turned inside up.” 

As I strode on through rain and mire towards the home where a bright fire and 
a comfortable bed awaited me, my conscience echoed the sentiment of the child- 
abandoned Lear. ‘Ah! I have taken too little thought of this!” Where is 
the man that can truly say he has taken thought enough of it? Bethink thee, 
reader of the counsel of him who has written “ there is nothing either good or 
bad but thinking makes it so ;” and if you cannot attain to the highest of that 
exquisite philosophy, invented I believe by some French gentleman, which ena- 
bled its fortunate disciples to have always what they like, by always liking what 
they have, yet still contrive so to keepin subjection the struggling of Old Adam 
within you, as never to quarrel with your bread and butter because it is not but- 
tered on both sides, And should the portion which has fallen on your platter, in 
this eating and drinking world, be less delicate than you might reasonably desire, 
forget not that millions of your neighbors perhaps deserve better and fare worse ; 
and instead of reproaching the Great Master Carver, give thanks and remember 
that ‘* somebody must have the Oursipe Suice. 





CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 
By Harry Lorrequer. 
CHAPTER XVIII.—THE INVITATION—THE WAGER. 

I was at sitting at breakfast with Webber, a few mornings after the mess din- 
ner I have spoken of when Power came in hastily. 

‘Ha, the very man,”’said he. ‘I say, O'Malley, here’s an invitation for you 
from Sir George, to dine on Friday. He desired me to say a thousand civil 
things about his not having made you out, regrets that he was not at home when 
you called yesterday, and all that. By Jove, I know nothing like the favour 
you stand in; and, as for Miss Dashwood, faith the fair Lucy blushed and 
tore her glove in most approved style when the old General began his laudation 
of you.” 

** Pooh, nonsense,” said I; “ that silly affair in the west.” 

“Oh, very probable ; there’s reason the less for your looking so excessively 
conscious. But I must tell you,in all fairness, that you have no chance ; nothing 
short of a dragoon will go down.” 

“ Be assured,” said J, somewhat nettled, “‘ my pretensions do not aspire to the 
fair Miss Dashwood.” 

** Tant mieux et tant pis moncher. I wish to heaven mine did; and, by St. 
Patrick, if I only played the knight errant half as gallantly as yourself, I should 
not relinquish my claims to the secretary-at-war himself.” 

“* What the devil brought the old general dowu to your wild regions?” inquir- 
ed Webber. 

“To contest the county.” ‘ 

“A bright thought, truly. When a man was looking for a seat, why not try 
a place where the law is occasionally heard of?” 

* I’m sure I can give you no information on that head; nor have I ever heard 
how Sir George came to learn that such a place as Galway existed.” 

“ T believe [ can enlighten you,” said Power. ‘Lady Dashwood—rest her 
soul—came west of the Shannon; she had a large property somewhere in Mayo, 
and owned some hundred acres of swamp, with some thousand starving te- 
nantry thereupon, thatthe people dignified as‘an estate, in Connaught. This 
first suggested to him the notion of setting up for the county ; probably, suppos- 
ing that the people who never paid inrent might like to do so in gratitude. How 
he was undeceived O'Malley there can inform us. Indeed, I believe the wor- 
thy General who was confoundedly hard up when he married, expected to have 
got a great fortune, and little anticipated the three Chancery suits he sueceeded 
to, nor the fourteen rent charges to his wife's relatives, that made up the bulk of 
the dower. It was an unlucky hit for him, when he fell in with the old ‘ maid’ 


| at Bath ; and, had she lived, he must have gone to the Culonies. But the 


Lord took her one day, and Major Dashwood was himself again. The Duke of 
York, the story goes, saw him at Hounslow during a review—was much struck 
with his air and appearance—made some inquiries—found him to be of excel- 
lent family and irreproachable conduct—made him aid-de-camp—and, in fact, 
made his fortune. I do not believe that while doing so kind, he could by pos- 
sibility have done a more popular thing. Every man inthe army rejoiced at 

his good fortune ; so that, after all, though he has had some hard rubs, he has 
come well through, the only vestige of his unfortunate matrimonial connection 
being a correspondence kept up by a maiden sister of his late wife's with him. 


| She insists upon claiming tlie tics of kindred upon about twenty family eras during 


the year, when she regularly writes a most loving and ill-spelled epistle, con- 
taining the latest informatioa from Mayo, with all particulars of the Macan fami- 
ly, of which she is a worthy member. ‘To her constant hints of the acceptable 
nature that certain small remittances prove, the poor General is never inatten- 

tive ; but to the pleasing prospect of*a visit in the flesh from Miss Judy Macan, 
the good man is dead. In fact, nothing short of being broke by a general court- 
martial could at all complete his sensations of horror at such a stroke of for- 

tune ; and I am not certain, if choice were allowed him, if he would not prefer 

the latter.” 

“Then he has never yet seen her?” said Webber. 

“ Never,” replied Power ; “and he hopes to leave Ireland without that bless~ 
ing, the prospect of which, however remote and unlikely, has, I know more 
than once terrified him since his arrival.” 

“Well, Power, aud has your worthy General sent me a card for his ball ?” 

“ Not through me, Master Frank.” 

“ Well, now, I call that devilish shabby, do you know. He asks O'Malley 
there from my chambers, and never notices the other man, the superior partner 
in the firm. Eh, O'Malley, what say you? 

‘“« Why, I did'nt know you were acquainted.” 

“ And who said we were? It was his fault though entirely that we were not 
I am, as I have ever been, the most easy fellow in the world on that score—ne 
ver give myself airs to military people—endure anything—everything, and you 


see the result—hard, aint it?” 


“But, Webber, Sir George must really be excused in this matter. He has a 


the porch, I rushed into the open—water. ‘The windows of Heaven were | daughter, a most attractive, lovely daughter, just at that budding unsuspecting 


opened.” In a fewsmninutes my hat was as flabby asa piece of tripe, my lemon- 


age when the heart is most susceptible of impressions ; and where, let me 


coloured kid gloves literally dissolved away like soap, and the only characteris- | ask, could she run such risk as in the chance of a casual meeting with the re- 
tic of pumps that my foot yet retained was the facility of sucking up water. In| doubted lady-killer, Master Prank Webber? If he has not sought you out, then 
fact, as a northern wag said of a genuine Vauxhall gardens deluge, in that se- | here be his apology.” 


vere part of an English summer called the month of June, it was a rain that 





With far greater complacency. While he whose more fortunate seat at ‘ Life's 
feast” has brought him better things, he on whose luckier trencher the choicer 


* A very strong case, certainly,” said Frank ; but, still, had be confided his 


threatened to “ drench our steeples,” and not only “ drown the cocks,” but the | critical position to my honour and secrecy, he might have depended on me ; now, 
hens into the bargain. Just as I plunged my foot intoa pool of mud, a stately, | having taken the other line D 
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“ Well, what then?” 

“ Why, he must abide the consequences. 
is’nt that the name ?” 

“‘ Lucy, so please you.” wom 

“Well, be it so—to Lucy—talk the little girl into a most deplorable attach- 
ment for me.” 

“ But how, may I ask, and when *” 

“T'll begin at the ball, man.” 

“ Why, I thought you said you were not going.” ; 

“There you mistake seriously. I merely said that I had not been in- 
vited.” 

“ Then, of course,” said I, “ Webber, you can’t think of going, in any case, 
on my account.” ; 

«« My very dear friend, I go emirely upon my own I not “ shall go, but 
I intend to have most particular notice and attention paid me. I shall be prime 
favourite with Sir George—kiss Lucy ——” 

«Come, come ; this is too strong.” 

«“ What do you bet I don’t?’ There now; J’ll giye you a pony a piece I do. 
Do you say done ?” 

“That you kiss Miss Dashwood, and are not kicked down stairs for your pains ; 
are those the terms of the wager?” inquired Power. 

“With all my heart. That I kiss Miss Dashwood, and am not kicked down 
stairs for my pains.” 

“Then I say done.” 

“ And with you too, O’Malley.” 

“T thank you,” said I coldly ; “I’m not disposed to make such a return for 
Sir George Dashwood’s hospitality as to make an insult to his family the subject 
of a bet.” 

“Why, what are you dreaming of! Miss Dashwood will not refuse my chaste 
salute. Come, Power, I'll give you the other fifty.” 

“ Agreed,” sail he; “ at the same time, understand me distinctly—that I 
hold myself perfectly eligible to winning the wager by my own interfer- 
ence ; for, if you do kiss her, by Jove, I'll perform the remainder of the com- 

act.” 

“ So I understand the agreement,” said Webber, arranging his curls before the 
looking-glass. ‘‘ Well, now, who's for Howth; the drag will be here in half 
an hour ?” 

** Not I,” said Power, I must return to the barracks.” 

“ Nor I,” said 1; ‘for I shall take this opportunity of leaving my card upon 
Sir George Dashwood.” ; 

“T have won my fifty, however,” said Power, as we walked out in the 
courts. 

* T am not quite certain 4 . 

“Why, the devil, he would not risk a broken neck for that sum ; besides, if he 
did so, he loses the bet.” 

‘He's a devilish keen fellow.” 

“Let him be. In any case I amdetermined to be on my guard here.” 

So chatting, we strolled along to the Royal Hospital, when having dropped 
my pasteboard, I returned to the College. 


I'll make fierce love to Louisa: 








CHAPTER XIX.—THE BALL. 

I have often dressed for a —— party with less of trepidation than I felt on 
the evening of Sir George Dashwood’s ball. Since the eventful day of the elec- 
tion I had never seen Miss Dashwood ; therefore, as to what precise position I 
might occupy inher favour, was a matter of great doubt in my mind and great 
import to my happiness. That I myself loved her was a matter of which all the 
badinage of my friends regarding her made me painfully conscious ; but, that in 
our relative positions, such an attachment was all but hopeless I could not dis- 

uise from myself. Young as I was, I well knew to what a heritage of debt, 
awsuit, and difficulty I was born to succeed. In my own resources and means 
of advancement I had no confidence whatever, had even the profession to which I 
was destined been more of my choice. I daily felt that it demanded greater ex- 
ertions, if not far greater abilities, than I could command, to make success at all 
likely ; and then, even if such a result were in store, years, at least, must elapse 
before it could happen, and where would she then be, and where should I ; where 
the ardent affection I now felt and gloried in—perhaps all the more for its despe- 
rate hopelessness—whcre the sanguine and buoyant spirit to combat with diffi- 
culties which youth suggests, and which later manhood refuses, should have pass- 
ed away? And even if all these survived the toil and labour of anxious days and 
painful nights, what of her? Alas! I now reflected that, although only of my 
own age, her manner to me had taken all that tone of superiority and patronage 
which an elder assumes towards one younger, and which, in the spirit of protec- 
tion it proceeds upon, essentially bars up every inlet to a dearer or warmer feel- 





ing—at least, when the lady plays the former.part. What then is to be done, 
thought I; forget her? but how? how shall I renounce all my plans and unweave 
the web of life | have been spreading around me for many a day, without that 
one golden thread that lent it more than half its brilliancy and all its attraction? 
But, then, the alternative is even worse, if I encourage expectations and nurture 
hopes never to be realised. Well, we meet to-night, after a long and eventfu! 
absence ; let my future fate be ruled by the results of this meeting. If Lucy 
Dashwood does not care for me, if I can detect in her manner enough to show 
me that my affection may meet a return, the whole effurt of my life shall be to 
make her mine ; if not—if my own feelings be all that I have to depend upon, 
to extort a reciprocal affection ; then shall [ take my last look of her, and with it 
the first and brightest dream of happiness iy life has hitherto presented. 
* * * * 


* * * * 

Tt need not be wondered at if the brilliant coup d'eil of the ball-room, as I en- 
tered, struck me with astonishment, accustomed as I had been hitherto to nothing 
more magnificent than an evening party of squires and their squiresses, or to the 
annual garrison ball at the hessadie The glare of wax-lights, the well-furnished 
saloons, the glitter of uniforms, and the blaze of jewelled and satin dames, with 
the clang of military music, was a species of enchanted atmosphere which, 





breathing for the first time, rarely fails to intoxicate. Never before had I seen 
so much beauty: lovely faces, dressed in all the seductive flattery of smiles, 
were on every side ; and, as I walked from room to room, I felt how much more 
fatal to a man's peace, and heart’s ease the whispered words and silent glances 
of those fair damsels, than all the loud gaiety and buisterous freedom of our coun- 
try belles who sought to take the heart by storm and escalade. 

As yet I had neither seen Sir George nor his daughter, and, while I looked on 
every side for Lucy Dashwood, it was with a beating and anxious heart I longed 
to see how she would bear comparison with the blaze of beauty around. 

Just at this moment a very gorgeously-dressed hussar stepped from a door-way 
beside me, as if to make a passage for some ene, and the next moment she ap- 
peared, leaning upon the arm of anotherlady. One look was all that I had time 
for, when she recognized me. 

si Ab, Mr. O’Malley—how happy—has Sir George—has my father seen 
you?” 

“T have ouly arrived this moment; I trust he is quite well.” 

“Oh yes, thank you-—” 

“yg vy Lge pardon with all humility, Miss Dashwood,” said the hussar, ina 
tone of the most knightly courtesy, ‘ but they are waiting for us.” 

“ But, Captain Fortescue, you must excuse me one moment more. Mr. Lech- 
mere, will you do me the kindness to find out Sir George! Mr. O’Malley,—Mr. 
Lechmere.” Here she said something in French to her companion, but so rapid- 
ly that I could not detect what it was, but merely heard the reply,—* pas mal” 
—which, as the lady continued to canvass me most deliberately through her eye- 
glass, I supposed referred tome. “ And now, Captain Fortescue ’—and with a 
look of most courteous kindness to me, she disappeared in the crowd. 

The gentleman to whose guidance I was intrusted was one of the aide-de- 
camps, and was not long in finding Sir George. No sooner had the good old 
bees heard my name, than he held out both his hands, and shook mine most 

eartily. 

“ At last, O'Malley, at last Iam able to thank you for the greatest service 
ever man rendered me. He saved Lucy, my Lord, rescued her under circumstan- 
= ~~ any thing short of his courage and determination must have cost her 

er life.” 

“ Ah! very pretty indeed,” said a stiff old gentleman addressed, as he bowed 
@ most superbly-powdered scalp before me ; ‘‘ most happy to make your acquain- 
tance.” 

“Who is he?” added he, in nearly as loud a tone to Sir George. 

«Mr. O'Malley, of O’Malley Castle.” 

“True, I forgot—why is he not in uniform?” 

“ Because, unfortunately, my Lord, we don’t own him ; he’s not in the army.” 

“Ha! ha! thought he was.” 

“ You dance, O'Malley, I suppose. I’m sure you'd rather be over there than 
hearing all my protestations of gratitude, sincere and heartfelt as they really are. 
Lechmere, introduce my friend Mr. O'Malley: get him a partner.” 

I had not followed my new acquaintance many steps, when Power came up to 
me. ‘‘I say, Charley,” cried he, “I have been tormented to death by half the 
ladies in the room, to present you to them, and have been in quest of you this half 
hour. Your brilliant exploit in savage land has made you a regular preux cheva- 
lier ; and if you don’t trade on that adventure to your most lasting profit, you 
deserve to be—a lawyer. Come along here; Lady Muckleman, the adjutant- 
= lady and chef, has four Scotch daughters you are to dance with ; then 

am to introduce you in all form tu the Dean of some thing's niece ; she isa 
good-looking girl, and has two livings in a safe county. Then there's the town- 
major’s wife, and, in fact, I have several engagements from this to supper time.” 


“* A thousand thanks for all your kindness in prospective, but I think, perhaps, 
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it were right I should ask Miss Dashwood ‘to dance, if only as matter of form— 
you understand.” 

‘‘ And if Miss Dashwood should say, ‘with pleasure, sir,’ only as a matter of 
form—you understand,” said a silvery voice behind me. I turned, and saw Lucy 
Dashwood, who, having overheard my very free and easy suggestion, replied to 
me in this manner. . 

I here blundered out my excuses. What I said, and what I did not say, I 
cannot now remember ;_ but certainly it was her tura now to blush, and her arm 
trembled within mine as I led her to the top of the room. In the little oppor- 
tunity which our quadrille presented for conversation, I could not held remarking 
that, after the surprise of her first meeting with me, Miss Dashwood’s manner 
became gradually more and more reserved, and that there was an evident strug- 
gle between lier wish to appear grateful for what had occurred with a sense of 
the necessity of not incurring a greater degree of intimacy. Such was my im- 
pression, at least, and such the conclusion I drew from a certain quiet 
tone in her manner that went farther to wound my feelings and mar my 
happiness, than any other line of conduct towards me could possibly have ef- 
fected. 

Our quadrille over, I was about to conduct her toa seat, when Sir George 
came hurriedly up, his face greatly flushed, and betraying every semblance of 
high excitement. 

‘* Dear papa, has any thing occurred? pray what is it?” inquired she. 

He smiled faintly, and replied, ‘‘ Nothing very serious, my dear, that I should 
alarm you in this way; but, certainly, a more disagreeable contretemps could 
scarcely occur.” 

** Do tell me—what can it be ?”’ 

“ Read this,” said he, presenting a very dirty looking note, which bore the 
mark of a red wafer, most infernally piain upon its outside. 

Miss Dashwood unfolded the billet, and, after a moments silence, instead of 
participating, as he expected, in her father’s feeling of distress, burst out a- 
laughing, while she said, ‘ Why, really, papa,*I do not see why this should put 
you out much, afier all. Aunt may be somewhat of a character, as her note 
evinces, but after a few days sis 

‘‘ Nonsense, child ; there's nothing in this world I have such a dread of as that 
confounded woman—and to come at such a time.” 

** When does she speak of paying her visit ” 

‘*T knew you had not read the note,” said Sir George, hastily ; she’s coming 
here to-night, ison her way this instant, perhaps. What is tobedone' If 
she forces her way in here, I shall go deranged outright. O’Malley, my boy, 
read this note : and you will not feel surprised if I appear in the humour you 
see me.” 

I took the billet from the hand of Miss Dashwood, and read as follows : 


“ Dear Brotuer,—when this reaches your hand, I'll not be far off—I'm on 








my way up to town, to be under Dr. Dease for the ould complaint. Cowley 
mistakes my case entirely ; he says it’s nothing but religion and wind. Father 


Magrath, who understands a good deal about females, thinks otherwise—but God 
knows who's right.—Expect me to tea, and, with love to Lucy, believe me yours, 
in haste, JuprtH Macan. 

“ Let the sheets be well aired in my room; and, if you have a spare bed, per- 
haps we could prevail upon Father Magrath tu stop too.” 

F staoealy could contain my laughter till I got to the end of this very free and 
easy epistle ; when at last I burst forth in a hearty fit, in which I was joined by 
Miss Dashwood. 

From the account Power had given me in the morning, I had no difficulty in 

uessing that the writer was the maiden sister of the late Lady Dashwood, and 
for whose relationship Sir George had ever testified the greatest dread, even at 
the distance of two hundred miles; and for whom, in any nearer intimacy, he 
was in no wise prepared. 

““T say, Lucy,” said he, ‘‘there’s only one thing to be done; if this horrid 
woman does arrive, let her be shown to her room, and for the few days of her 
stay in town, we'll neither see, nor be seen by any one.” 

Without waiting for a reply, Sir George was turning away to give the neces- 

sary directions, when the door of the drawing-room was flung open, and the ser- 
vant announced in his lovdest voice ‘‘Miss Macan.” Never shall I forget the 
poor general's look of horror as the words reached him ; for, as yet, he was too 
far to catch even a glimpse of its fair owner. As for me, I was already so much 
interested in seeing what she was like, that I made my way through the crowd 
towards the door. It is no common occurrence that can distract the various oc- 
cupations of a crowded ball-room, where, amid the crash of music and the din 
of conversation, goes on the soft low voice of insinuating flattery, or the light 
flirtation of a first acquaintance ; every clique, every coterie, every little group 
of three or four, has its own separate and private interests, forming a little world 
of its own, and caring and heeding nothing that goes on around ; and even when 
some striking character or illustrious personage makes his entrée, the attention 
he attracts is so momentary, that the buz of conversation is scarcely, if at all 
interrupted, and the business of pleasure continues to flow on. Not so now, 
however. No sooner had the servant pronounced the magical name of Miss Ma- 
can, than all seemed to stand still. ‘The spell thus exercised over the luckless 
general, seemed to have extended to his company, for it was with difficulty that 
any one could continue his train of conversation, while every eye was directed 
towards the door. About two steps in advance of the servant, who still stood 
door in hand, was a tall elderly lady, dressed in an antique brocade silk, with 
enormous flowers gaudily embroidered upon it. Her hair was powdered, and 
turned back, in the fashion of fifty years before ; while her high pointed and 
heeled shoes completed a costume that had not been seen for nearly a century. 
Her short skinny arms were bare, and partly covered by a falling flower of old 
point lace, while on her hands she wore black silk mittens, a pair of green spec- 
tacles scarcely dimmed the lustre of a most peering pair of eyes, to whose effect 
a very palpable touch of rouge certainly added brilliancy. There stood this most 
singular apparition, holding before her a fan about the size of a modern tea tray, 
while at each repetition of her name by the servant, she curtsied deeply, return- 
ing the while upon the gay crowd before her a very curious look of maidenly mo- 
desty at her solitary and unprotected position. 
As no one had ever heard of the fair Judith, save one or two of Sir George's 
most intimate friends, the greater part of the company were disposed to regard 
Miss Macan as some one who had mistaken the character of the invitation, and 
had come ina fancy dress. But this delusion was but momentary, as Sir George 
armed with the courage of despair, forced his way through the crowd, and ta- 
king her hand affectionately, bid her welcome to Dublin. The fair Judy, at this 
threw her arms about his neck, and saluted him with a, hearty smack, that was 
heard all over the room. : 

“* Where’s Lucy, brother? let me embrace my little darling,” said the lady, in 
an accent that told more of Miss Macan, than a three volume biography could 
have done; ‘‘ there she is, I’m sure ; kiss me, my honey.” 

This office Miss Dashwood performed with an effort at courtesy really admi- 
rable, while taking her aunt’s arm, she led her to a sofa. 

It needed all the poor general's tact to get over the sensation of this most mal- 
apropos addition to his party ; but, by degrees the various groups renewed their 
occupations, although many asmile, and more than one sarcastic glance at the 
sofa, betrayed that the maiden aunt had not escaped criticism. 

Power, whose propensity for fun very considerably outstripped his sense of 
decorum to his commanding officer, had already made his way towards Miss 
Dashwood, and succeeded in obtaining a formal introduction to Miss Macan. 

“T hope you will do me the favour to dance next set with me, Miss Ma- 
can?” 

Really, Captain, it’s very polite of you ; but you must excuse me, I was ne- 
ver any thing great in quadrilles ; but if a reel or a jig dg 

“Oh, dear aunt, don't think of it, I beg of you.” 

“« Or even Sir Roger de Voverly,” resumed Miss Macan. 

“‘T assure you quite equally impossible.” 

“Then I’m certain you waltz,” said Power. 

“What do you take me for, young man! I hope I know better; I wish 
Father Magrath heard you ask me that question, and for all your lace jacket 


” 


“‘ Dearest aunt, Captain Power didn’t mean to offend you; I’mcertain he 


” 


‘“‘ Well, why did he dare to—sob, sobh—did he see any thing light ebout me, 
that he—sob, sob, sobh—oh dear, oh dear! is it for this I came up from my little 
peaceful place in the west '—sob, sob, sob,—general, George, dear ; Lucy, my 
love, I’mtaken bad. Oh dear, oh dear—is there any whiskey negus ?” 

Whatever sympathy Miss Macan’s sufferings might have excited in the crowd 
about her before, this last question totally routed them, and a most hearty fit of 
laughter broke forth from more than one of the by-standers. 

At length, however, she was comforted, and her pacification completely effect- 
ed by Sir George setting her down to a whist-table. From this moment! lost 
sight of her for above two hours. Meanwhile I had little opportunity of follow- 
ing up my intimacy with Miss Dashwood, and as I rather suspected that, on more 
than one occasion, she seemed to avoid our meeting, I took especial care, on my 
part, to spare her the annoyance. 

For one instant only had I an opportunity of addressing her, and then there 
was such an evident embarrassment in her manner, that I readily perceived how 
she felt circumstanced, and that the sense of gratitude to one whose farther ad- 
vances she might have feared, rendered her constrained and awkward. Too true. 
said I, she avoids me; my being here is only a source of discomfort and pain to 
her; therefore. I'll take my leave, and whatever it may cost me, never to return 

With this intention, resolving to wish Sir George very good night, I sought him 
out for some minutes. At length I saw him in a corver conversing with the old 











nobleman to whom he had presented me early in the evening. 
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“True, upon my honour, Sir George,” said he ; “I saw it myself, and she did 
it just as dexterously as the oldest blackleg in Paris.” 

“Why, you don’t mean to say that she cheated?” 

“ Yes, but I do though—turned the ace every time. Lady Herbert said to 
me, ‘very extraordinary it is—four by honors again.’ So I looked, and then 
I perceived it—a very old trick it is; but she did it beautifully. |What's 
her name !” 

Re Some western name ; I forget it,” said the poor general, ready to die with 
shamé. 

“Clever old woman, very,” said the old lord, taking a pinch of snuff; “but 
revokess too often.” 

Supper was announced at this critical moment, and before I had farther thought 
of my determination to escape, I felt myself hurried along in the crowd towards 
the stair-case. ‘The party immediately in front of me were Power and Miss 
Macan, who now appeared reconciled, and certainly testified most openly their 
mutual feelings of good-will. 

“T say, Charley,” whispered Power, as I came along, “ it is capital fun—never 
met any thing equal to her; but the poor general will never live through it, and 
I’m certain of ten day’s arrest for this night’s proceeding.” 

“ Any news of Webber?” I inquired. 

“Oh yes, I fancy I can tell something of him; for I heard of some one pre- 
senting himself, and being refused the entrée, so that Master Frank has lost his 
money. Sit near us, I pray you, at supper: we must take care of the dear aunt 
for the niece's sake—eh ?” 

Not seeing the force of this reasoning, I soon separated myself from them, and 
secured a corner at a side table. Every supper on such an occasion as this, is 
the same scene of soiled white muslin, faded flowers, flushed faces, torn gloves, 
blushes, blanc-mange, cold chicken, jelly, sponge cakes, spooney young gentle- 
men doing the attentive, and watchful mammas calculating what precise degree 
of propinquity in the crush is safe or seasonable for their daughters, to the mous- 
tached and unmarrying lovers beside them. There are always the same set of 
gratified elders, like the benchers in King’s Inns, marched up io the head of the 
table, to eat, drink, and be happy—removed from the more profane looks and soft 
speeches of the younger part of the creation. Then there are the ‘oi pollo” of 
outcasts, younger sons of younger brothers, tutors, governesses, portionless ‘cou- 
sins, and curates, all formed in a phalanx round the side tables, whose primitive 
habits and simple tastes are evinced by their all eating off the same plate and 
drinking from nearly the same wine-glass. Too happy if some better off ac- 
quaintance at the long table invites them to “wine ;”’ though the ceremony on 
their part is limited to the pantomime of drinking. To this miserable tiers état 
I belonged, and bore my fate with unconcern ; for, alas! my spirits were de- 
pressed, and my heart heavy. Lucy’s treatment of me was every moment before 
me, contrasted with her gay and courteous demeanour to all, save myself; and I 
longed for the moment to get away. 

Never had I seen her looking so beautiful: her brilliant eyes were lit with 
pleasure, and her smile was enchantment itself. What would I not have given 
for one moment’s explanation, as I took my leave for ever !—one brief avowal of 
my love, my unalterable devoted love ; for which I sought not nor expected re- 
turn, but merely asked that I might not be forgotten. ’ 


—_—<——a 
THE PROGRESS OF SECRET POISONING. 
[Resumed froma former number of the Allnon.} 
“Truth is strange, 
Stranger than fiction.” 

The early progress of the art in England, was rude and uncultivated. In the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, the more cultivated part of the art was introduced 
from Italy, and flourished under the auspices of the great Earl of Leicester. 
Among the persons attached to his household, was an Italian secretary, who was 
the reputed instrument with which he removed his victims. There is no great 
reason to doubt, that many of the tales which circulated about the secret practi- 
ces of the favourite, were the result of envy and political hostility. They were 
so generally believed, however, that persons dying suddenly, were said to have 
gone off by Leicester's cold; and the testimonies of Camden and Dugdale give 
no doubtful countenance to some of the most atrocious of the insinuations against 
Leicester. Among his earliest victims was his wife, the gentle Amy Robsart, 
immortalized by Scott. The next experiment of Leicester was upon Loid Shef- 
field, who suddenly died, and, as it was charitably rumoured, of a Leicester cold. 
Leicester shortly afterwards espoused his widow, and under pretence that the 
queen would be offended at the marriage, compelled her to keep it secret. Af- 
ter some time, he required her to marry Sir Edward Strafford. This she refused 
till, under the gentle discipline of Leicester, her hair fell off, and her nails drop- 
ped out, and she complied. 

The Earl of Essex ‘ travelled the same road, by the same conveyance.’’ The 
Cardinal Chatillon, ambassador from France, was poisoned at Canterbury, on 
his way homeward, as was believed by Leicester's contrivance, out of revenge 
for the freedom with which the cardinal had expostulated with Elizabeth, on the 
arts by which the favourite defeated her marriage with a foreign prince. Sir 
Nicholas Throgmorton was seized with a mortal complaint at the Parl of Lei- 
cester’s table, and died before he could be removed. ‘That he perished in conse- 
quence of poison given in a salad, rests upon a tradition, purporting to be found- 
ed on the asseveration of Sir Nicholas, uttered when 











“His pure brain 

(Which some suppose the soul’s frail dwelling house) 

Did, by the idle comments that it made, 

Foretel the ending of mortality.” 
The Earl of Sussex, his great rival, was one of his reputed victims. On his 
deathbed he gave this warning to his friends ; ‘I am passing into another world, 
and must now leave you to your fortunes, and to the queen’s grace and good- 
ness ; but beware of the gipsy (Leicester,) for he will be too hard for you 
all. You know not the beast as well as Ido.” These dark imputations, and 
many others of like import, receive confirmation from Camden's statement, that 
Leicester proposed iu council, that Mary, Queen of Scots, should be removed 
by poison. 

The tragical death of Sir Thomas Overbury by poison, is too well known to 
be narrated here. Mrs. Anne Turner, one of the actors in this tragedy, would 
have done no discredit to the academy of Locusta, or the tuition of Toffana. 
The poisons administered to Overbury, were procured of Franklin, a physician, 
and mixed by her. The first poison was of a green and yellow colour, what 
Lord Coke calls roseacre, other writers, rosalgar. ‘The second was white arse- 
nic ; the powder of spiders, lapis causticus and cantharides fullowed. Mrs. Tur- 
ner requested Franklin that they might be all slow poisons, ‘‘ that would not kill 
aman presently, but lie in his body a certain time, wherewith he might languish 
by little and little,” and she gave him four angels, with which he bought aqua 
fortis. She tried it upon a cat, which languished and cried pitifully two days, 
and then died. For this reason she deemed aqua fortis too strong, and upon his 
saying that arsenic was too violent also, she proposed powder of diamonds, and 
gave him money to buy some. Mrs. Turner was hung; but inthe hour of 
death she could not deny her vanity the slight gratification of making her 
last appearance in a ruff, stiffened with yellow starch—a favourite fashion, im- 
ported by herself from France, but to which this exhibition of it proved imme- 
diately fatal. - 

Let us now turn our attention to France, a soil‘in which crime has flourished 
in its utmost luxuriance. There the art of secret poisoning was practised from 
the most remote period of the monarchy, and was at last most effectually put 
down by judicial punishment. : 

When Louis XIII. attained his majority (22d of May, 1624) the parliament of 
Paris was presented to their youthful monarch, delivered to him a remonstrance 
against the many acts of absolute power committed in his name, and entreated 
him to put in force the laws against anabaptists, Jews, poisoners, and magicians ; 
thus proving the prevalence of the crime in France during the early part of the 
seventeenth century. : 

It has been insinuated by some writers, that the death of Father Joseph, Ri- 
chelieu's confidential agent and confessor, a man of whom Brularti, the diploma- 
tist, used to say that he had nothing of the Capuchin but the frock, and nothing 
of the Christian but the name, was caused by poison administered to him by the 
cardinal’s directions ; but this imputation on “ the King of the King,” is unsup- 
ported by evidence, and generally discredited, 

As in Rome, this terrific crime made its appearance in the most a 
riod of the republic, so it broke out in its worst form in France, in the proudest 
and most prosperous days of the monarchy. 

A few weeks after the return of the youthful and beautiful Henrietta Anne, 
Princess of England, Duchess of Orleans, sister of Charles II. of England, and 
grandaughter of Henri IV. of France, from her tvo-well known journey to Eng- 
land, she died. On the 29th of June 1670, after dining at St. Cloud, she lay 
down on a pile of cushions, and, in conversing gaily with her ladies, fell asleep. 
While she slept, her countenance suddenly changed, and on awaking, and drink- 
ing a glass of succory water, she was seized with a shivering, succeeded by a 
burning heat, which threw her into the most excruciating torments. She cried 
out that she was poisoned, and loudly demanded oil and antidotes. The physi- 
cians, ON arriving, were struck with horror at her appearance, pronounced her 
case beyond medical art, and advised her to seek aid elsewhere. She heard them 
with firmness, and recollecting that Bossuet had attended her mother in her last 
moments directed himto be sent for. Three couriers were successively des- 
patched forthe holy man. Meanwhile, she made a general confession to the 

Abbé Feuillet. When her confession was over, and her attendants readmitted, 
the scene was afflicting and horrible. Her lamentable shrieks, the austere 


churchman treated as acts of rebellion against the divine will, and told her that 
her sius were not punished as she deserved. In the midst of her convul- 
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sions, she received his reproofs with mildness, but frequently inquired of Madame 
de la Fayette, who was at her bedside, if Bossuet were not yet come. 
‘“‘ Death having prey’d upon the outward parts, 
Left them insensible ; and his siege was now 
Against the mind, the which he pricks and wounds, 
ith many legions of strange fantasies ; 
Which, in their throng and press to that last hold, 

Confound themselves.” 

At midnight Bossuet arrived at St. Cloud. As soon as the princess saw him, 
she made him promise not to quit her until she breathed her last. 
down, dissolved in tears, leaning on her bed, holding a crucifix in hishand. She 
followed the prelate, with a voice scarcely audible, in the prayers he addressed to 
heaven for her. He filled’her soul with fsith, with compunction, with calm, and 
with resignation. She recollected that the crucifix which Bossuet had in his 
hands was the same which he had given to her mother, the Queen Dowager of 
England, to holdin heragony. She took it from him, and kept it clasped in her 
hands until it dropped from them in the convulsions of death. At three in the 
morning the princess expired. 

Louis XVI. ordered her ghostly attendant to pronounce her funeral oration, 
whicli he did in one of the most eloquent sermons he ever delivered. Bossuet 
chose for his text the verse of Ecclesiastes, so suitable for the occasion: ‘* Va- 
nity of vanities, all is vanity!” After describing in strains worthy of his genius, 
always eloquent, but always mournful, the short, but brilliant career of the prin- 
cess; so highly placed, so greatly gifted, so widely admired, and so generally 
beloved—the idol of France,—the pride of her august family,—the delight of 
all who approached her; he pictured in dismal strains of harrowing eloquence 
herdeath. ‘* We have always,” exclaimed the eloquent prelate, “ sufficient rea- 
son to be convinced of our nothingness ; but if, to wean our hearts from the fas- 
cination cf the world, the wonderful and astonishing be necessary, what we now 
behold is sufficiently terrible. Oh, night of woe! Oh, night of horro.! When, 
like a peal of thunder, the dreadful cry burst on us, Henrietta is dying !—Henri- 
etta is dead? Nothing could be heard but cries; nothing was discernible but 
grief, despair, and the image of death!” When Bossuet pronounced these 
words, the whole audience rose from their seats, terror was visible in every 
countenance, and for some moments the preacher himself was unable to pro- 
ceed. 

The princess believed herself poisoned. The court and city of Paris had the 
same belief. ‘The English ambassador—all Europe was persuaded of it. One 
of her household, named to Voltaire the person who administered the pvison, and 
stated that it consisted of diamond dust, strewed on strawberries with sugar. St. 
Simon fixes the guilt on the Chevalier de Lorraine, and names one of the domes- 
tics of the Duke of Orleans, as the instrament by which it was effected. Vol- 
taire, however, thought that she died a natural death, and that the malice of 
mankind, and the love of the marvellous, alone suggested the idea of poison, and 
several later writers agree with him. 
press declaration of Louis XIV. of his knowledge of the fact of her having been 
poisoned, more than counterbalances the weight of Voltaire’s opinion. 

Marie d’Aubray,daughter of Dreux d’Aubray,was married in 1651,to the Mar- 
quis de Brinvilliers She added to her husband’s fortune, estimated at 30,000 
livres, 200,000 livres. 
mandy ; during his military services, a young man of distinguished family, but 


poor, Godin de Sainte Croix, ingratiated himself into his good opinion, became | 


a constant visiter in his house, and finally domesticated in his family. Not long 
after the last event, the Marquis died. 

A discreditable connexion was soon formed between Madame de Brinvilliers 
and the young Sainte Croix. They lived together extravagautly. The father 
of the former, to arrest and punish the scandal, obtained a letter de cachet for 
the confinement of the latter to the bastille. It so happened that at this time 
two Italians, one of whom was named Exili, were confined there as -prisoners. 
They had commenced business in Paris as apothecaries, and took to the prac- 
tice of astrology and divination, and the vending of secret poisons. This was 


discovered, and they were arrested. One of them died. The other, Exili, | 


ound the means, from the interior of the bastille, of carrying on his nefarious 
trade. 

Sainte Croix was placed in the apartment with Exili. The secret of the 
latter was soon disclosed. After a year’s imprisonment they were both re- 
leased, but Sainte Croix kept Exili with him, till he had made himself master 
of his art. As soon as he had acquired it himself, he taught it to the Mar- 
chioness de Brinvilliers,;who assumed the character of one of the sisters of chari- 
ty, distributed food to the poor, and nursed the hospitals, in order that she might 
have an opportunity of trying the strength of her poisonous preparations, on the 
unhappy wretches who came under her care. 

Possessed of this frightful instrument of malice, Brinvilliers now disclosed 
a demoniac teinper. She bribed La Chausée, the servant of her paramour, to 
ison the magistrate d’Aubray, her father, and his brother, a counsellor of par- 
lament, who resided with him. An attempt was then made on her sister, but 
suspicion was awakened, and she escaped. The guilty pair, however, proceeded 
so cautiously, that the suspicious did not fall on them. 

An accident betrayed the horrid mystery. Sainte Croix,when engaged in pre- 
paring the poison, was accustomed to wear a glass mask. It happened on one 
occasion to drop off while he was thus engaged, and he was discovered dead in 
his laboratory. On searching his effects, a small box was found, addressed in 
the handwriting of Sainte Croix to the marchioness, with directions that it might 
be conveyed to her. This box was opened, and its contents were a number of 

reparations of poison, of different kinds, with labels indicating their quality. 
hen the knowledge of these incidents reached the marchioness, she endea- 
voured, by bribing the officers of justice, to get possession of the casket; and 
failing in the attempt she fled the kingdom. La Chausée, Sainte Croix’s ser- 
vant, was arrested, and confessed to several murders not before suspected. He 
was tried, and broke alive on the wheel in 1673. 

The marchioness took refuge first in England, but afterwards in a convent at 
Liége. Desgrais, anagent of the police, was sent to apprehend her. Unable 
to remove her by force from her sanctuary, he disguished himself as an abbé, 
found means to make her acquaintance, assumed the character of a lover, in- 
duced her to accompany him on a party of pleasure, and arrested her. Among 
her effects, seized at the convent, was a full confession of her crimes, written out 
in her own hand. She therein acknowledged that she had set fire to houses, 
and that she had, by poisoning, occasioned the death of more persons than any 
one suspected. She was brought to Paris, tried, convicted, and went with great 
firmness to the place of execution, on the 16th of July, 1676. Beholding the 
great crowd assembled to see her die, she exclaimed, in a contemptuous manner, 
‘You have come to see a fine spectacle! She had flattered herself with the 
hope of pardon, and when undeceived on the scaffuld, coolly remarked, ‘“ They 
are in earnest, it seems.”’ She was beheaded and afterwards burned. ; 

The_execution of the Marchioness de Brinvilliers did not put a stop to the 
horrible practice of secret poisoning. Mysterious deaths were of frequent oc- 
currence, and the Archbishop of Paris was informed, from different parts of his 
diocese, that the crime of poisoning was frequently detailed in the confessional. 
The number and consideration of the persons suspected was so great, that it was 
deemed expedient to institute, at the bastille, a tribunal to direct and punish 
them. This court was established in 1679, under the name of Chambre de 
Poison, or Chambre Ardente. Two women, La Vigoreux, and La Voisin, a 
priest, named Le Sage, and more than forty other persons, were arrested, for car- 
rying on atraffic in poison. To cover this horrible trade they pretended to ne- 
cromancy and the raising of spirits, and furnished love potions and philters to 
those who desired them; practised*arts for the discovery of secrets, for the re- 
covery of things lost or conceale|, and for the prediction of the future. Many per- 
sons, probably without criminal intentions, urged by curiosity or superstition, 
resorted to these impostors, who carried on their business unmolested for three 
years after the execution of Madame de Brinvilliers. La Voisin kept a list of 
all her dupes, on the authority of which they were arrested and brought to pri- 
vate trial, before the Burning Chamber. Some of the first personages of the 
kingdom were thus implicated ; among them two nieces of the Cardinal Maza- 
rin, the Duchess of Bouillon, and the Countess of Soissons (mother of the fa- 
mous Prince Eugene), and the Marshal Luxembourg. Nothing was proved 
against the Duchess of Bouillon, but that she had resorted to Le Sage, in his ca- 
pacity of sorcerer. He pretended to foretel the future, and to gratify those who 
consu!ted him, with the sight of his satanic majesty. La Reynie,* one of the 
judges of the Burning Chamber, had the curiosity to ask the duchess if she had 
ever seen the devil. She gravely replied, “ I see him at this moment, he is very 
ugly, and very hideous, and is arrayed as a judge!” ‘ 
was satisfied ; he asked no more questions. 

The charges against the Countess de Soissons, and the Marshal de Luxem- 
bourg were attended with more embarrassing results than that acainst the Duch- 
ess de Bouillon. Le Sage, La Voisin, and La Vigoreux unquestionably dealt in 
secret poisons, and particularly in a powder, which was wittily denominated suc- 
cession powder—from the real or supposed frequency with which it used to hasten 
or change the succession in the families of the rich. The names of all who re- 
sorted to them had been reported to government, with the charge of purchasing 
poison. Louis XIV., instigated bv the recollection of his attachment to Madame 
de Soissons, when Olympia Mancini, intimated to her, that, if st 
she had better escape by flight. She replied she was innocent, but that she was 
not fond of being interrogated. She fled from Paris, and took refuge in Spain, 
where the daughter to her former friend, Henrietta of Orleans, dwelt as queen 
An intimacy soon arose between her and the royal personages of Spain, which, 


The imprudent magistrate 





* This anecdote, which rests on the authority of Voltaire, has been doubted so far 
as it applies to La Reynie. That celebrated judge, it is said, was at the time of the Du- 


chess de Bouillon’s trial, me rely master of requests, and unconnected with the Chamber 
Ardente. 


He knelt | 


But the manner of her death, and the ex- | 


Brinvilliers was quarter-master of the regiment of Nor- | 


1e was guilty, | 





| however, was soon terminated by the sudden death of the young queen, and the 
| rapid flight of the Countess de Soissons from Madrid. It is said that the queen 
had been imprudent enough to take a cup of milk: from her hand, that Charles 
sent orders to arrest her, but found that, every thing having been prepared before- 
| hand for departure, the countess was gone. Whatever may have caused the 
death of the young queen, one thing is certain, that strong and horrible suspicions 
attached to the Countess de Soissons from that moment, and that she, who had 
lived all the earlier part of her life in the most luxurious splendour, the admiration 
| of royalty itself, wandered about Europe shunned, even by her son, feared and 
hated until her death. That event took place at Brussels in 1708, while her son, 
| Prince Eugene was signalizing himself by victories over the armies of that king, 
; who had once been the lover of his mother. 
Francis Henry de Montmorency Boutteville, duke, peer, and marshal of France, 
who united the truly great name of Montmorency, to that of the imperial house 
| of Luxembourg, already renowned as a great captain in Europe, was denounced 
| tothe Chambre Ardente. ‘The charge originated thus: The marshal wished to 
| recover some lost papers of value. Bonard; his intendant, applied to Le Sage, 
to kuow where they were to be found. Here, perhaps, the trite commonplace 
how little human nature is improved by the progression of ages, may not be in- 
| appositely recorded, when we know that crowds of Parisians even now daily re- 
| sort to the abode of a fortuneteller, in the Rue de Tournon, on similar errands. 
| The old lady’s name escapes our recollection, but we refer to her, who forwarded 
| to the person, now claiming the Earldom of Stirling, the old map of Canada, with 
| its various endorsements, which latter were to establish his title, but which the 
| good sense of a Scotch jury, pronounced to be forgeries. But to return to our 
| narrative: Bonard’s first solicitations, and Le Sage’s early conjurations were un- 
| successful. ‘The former, in despair, applied to bis master, the Marshal Luxem- 
| bourg, for a written authority, to do al! things necessary to recover the papers ; 
| and in this instrument, between the body of the paper and the signature were two 
| lines, in a different handwriting, by which the marshal bequeathed himself to the 
‘devil. Thus far the charge, in its utmost extension, would have worn the aspect 
of ridicule, or at the worst would have scemed tobe a piece of indiscreet trifling. 
But Le Sage, on his apprehension, and the consequent discovery of his list of 
clients, swore, that the marshal had applied to him to poison a young girl, named 
| Dupin, who was possessed of the wished-for documents, but who refused to give 
them up; and his worthy accomplices testified,that they had accordingly poison- 
ed her, cut her body in pieces, and thrown it into the river; and all this at the 
instigation of the marshal. 

Such were the chief charges against this accomplished soldier. He voluntarily 
surrendered himself to prison. He was confined by order of Louvois, the minis- 
ter, who was his enemy, in a dungeon six feet and a half in length, of the foulest 
description. He fell sick, and all access to him wasdenied. He was brought to 
trial, and finally confronted with Le Sage and one of his confederates; and he 
freely admitted, that he had once resorted to his accuser to have his horoscope 
cast. 

To the absurd and wicked accusation of having sold himself to the devil, as 
| the price of a marriage between his son and the daughter of the minister Lov- 
| vois, the gallant soldier made a simple and noble reply : ‘* When my ancestor, 
Matthew de Montmorency,” he said calmly, ‘married the widow of Louis le 
Gros, he did not consult the devil, but the States-general of France, which de- 
clared, that in order to secure to the king, in his minority, the support of the 
Montmorencies, the marriage was expedient !”’ 

The trial of the marshal was prolonged fourteen months, and he was finally 
acquitted on the 14th of May, 1680. La Voisin, La Vigoreux, her brother, a 
priest, and Le Sage, was burned alive in the Place de Greve. The Marshal de 
Luxembourg was ordered for a time to retire to one of his country-seats, and not 
to approach within twenty leagues of Paris; but these restrictions were soon re- 
| moved, and he returned to court to resume his functions as captain of the royal 
guards. He did not see the minister Louvois ; and Louis, it was remarked, never 
spoke with him upon the past, but showed him no diminution of esteem. On the 
contrary, he was afterwards more distinguished than before by the favour of the 
monarch. ‘The brilliant achievements of his subsequent campaigns, replied to 
all the charges of his enemies, and amply repaid the favours of his sovereigns. 

The punishment of Le Sage and his collaborateurs, was salutary. Poisoning, 
as an organized business, passed away, and murder deviated or was directed into 
other channels. Rumours, it ‘s true, were still heard from time to time of simi- 
lar crimes, it would appear they were without foundation ; and though the Cham- 
| Gre Ardente still continued to sit, its attention was chiefly turned to other affairs. 

The Chambre Ardente has, however, been esteemed by some writers, to have 
been a political engine thus disguised. 
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“* Most women have no characters at all.”,-—Porpr. 

No characters! What.then, thought I the other evening, as Martha entered 
to light the reading-lamp, whilst I again took up the voluine which had been 
laid down as the shadows of twilight came on, and prepared to pursue my plea- 
sant way through the curious and original pages of “* Woman and her Master,” 
what then must become of that helpless majority of the female 1ace (poor things !) 
who depend upon servitude in some shape or other for existence—who in infi- 
nite forms, and endless diversities of occupation, are handmaidens unto us the 
masculine ringers of bells and issuers of mandates—and who, if destitute of 
“characters,” can have no situation in society—no place in creation ! 

It was, perhaps, the entrance of Martha that turned the tide of my thoughts 
into this channel, suddenly diverting the course of speculation from the grand 
subject of woman and her master to a single branch of it—to the condition of 
one great class of womankind, maids of all-work, mop-spinners multitudinous, 
household varieties, all coming under one sweeping denomination, though all 
ranking in due degree, whether as plain cooks or pretty nursemaids—Betty Fin- 
| nikins ad infinitum. 

Lady Morgan's researches and reflections had previously suggested a train of 
| ideas associated, not with Woman and her Master, but with Man and his Mis- 
| tress, which it would here be irrelevant to pursue at any length. Enough if we 
turn from any historical facts that may be adduced in proof of the injustice and 
| barbarity of the mastership which man has claimed and established over woman, 
to contemplate the state and condition of the half-dozen powdered and gold-laced 
lackeys whose souls hang on the breath of any mortal dowager that shall be 
named! ‘Turn we to that picture, and see what a fearfully avenging spirit it 
portrays! It may be perfectly true, for aught we know quite positively to the 
contrary, that the profligate Menelaus deserted his fond and faithful wife, and 
then accused her of eloping with the Trojan youth; and it may be equally true 
that Mr. Brownrigg, about a century ago. was im reality the perpetrator of that 
atrocity in the coal-hole upon two unfortunate apprentices, of which it was the 
fate of poor innocent Mrs. B. to bear the punishment and ignominy. Still that 
pair of flashy footmen yonder—specimens of the lordly superiority of man— 
having a soul apiece, and hanging on behind my Lady Lacklustre’s carriage, as 
it is whisked from shop to shop, and house to house, on errands the most frivo- 
lons and enterprises the least dignified imaginable—those two samples of the 
‘beauty of the world,” the * paragon of animals,” the “ quintessence of dust,”’ 
reduced to that extremity, are evidences of a horrible system of retaliation, and 
| prove woman to be exceedingly well inclined to pull down, wherever she may, 
the boasted dignity of the master, man. 








“Man to man so oft unjust 
Is always so to woman,” . 

insists another great authority ; but man is not so unjust as to dress up two wo- 
men in the most grotesque and ludicrous finery, and set them swinging behind 
the vehicle he lolls nm. Great conqueror and despot as he is, he does not abso- 
lutely drag the other sex victims at his chariot-wheels in triumph. From what 
is, we infer what would be. Every woman would be a lady of quality if she 
could, and where is the lady of quality that would be content with two beings 
of the “ superior race” behind her coach, if she could conveniently have four ! 
Who are so fond of parading the costly trappings of a crowd of wretched cox- 
combs in livery as women! What fine people take such pride in their footmen 
| 48 fine ladies! It would be pleasant to know what Mrs. Sparkle’s rascals in 
peach-coloured plush think upon the great question between woman and her 
| master. 

But, passing all such considerations, let us return to the race of female do- 
mestics, of whom there are about a dozen rushing at once to memory, as you 
may see them crowding round the door of a registry-office. waiting, as they would 

phrase it, to be put into black and white. ‘No characters at all!” Why every 
Ie bachelor or Benedick, who has looked or listened to any purpose, must 
| have detected in the genus ‘‘ Maidservant,” instances of the most extraordinary 
character—character as strongly marked, as widely various, and as richly comic, 
as in any hervine of farce that has been seen realized to the very life on the stag 
by our most popular actresses. What exquisite oddities and what outrageous 
| Opposites have we not all beheld, if we would only take the trouble to call them 
{to mind, JItis their mistresses generally who vow that they are all alike—the 
| mistresses, who do bear a striking resemblance to each other, in the view they 
| take of the characters of the maids! Poor drudges! If one be slovenly, the 
cry 13, It’s the way with them ail. If another purloin the tea and sugar, fur 
which she has received an allowance in her amount of wages, the particular 
jedgment involves a general censure, and the impossibility of finding one that is 
honest is established sut so far from being like each other, the variety extends 
even to the bounds of a probability that you can’t find two alike. The class- 
likeness goes scarcely further than certain habits and usages common to most 
peup!e—the disposition to lie in bed of a morning as long as they are allowed 
to go to the play or the fair as often or oftener than possible—to relieve the te- 
dium of a domesticated lot by letting in frequent visiters, seeing that their enter- 

















tainment is as cheap as it is cordial. All maidservants are alike perhaps in other 
points—each possesses a box, which is thought to contain a prayer-book, a 
dream-book, and six yards of songs—with probably a lock of hair, or a valentine, 
much worn at the folds, and certainly the holiday ribbons. They are all alike 
moreover—all under forty-five—in a taste for flirting with the genteeler section 
of the various purveyors who pull the area-bell every morning. But else how 
opposite is each to each—how broadly distinct—as different as their eyes are 
from their ears ! , . : 

The maidservants in large towns, and in quiet country residences, in great 
families, and in tradesmen’s houses, are all separate classes, of course—as apart 
from each other as the servant of the inn may be from the servant of the court, 
oras the drudges of the inns of court are from the select society of ladies’- 
maids. But the difference does not end here ; for the lady’s-maid does not less 
resemble the fat scullion than one individual of a class resembles another. It 
was my fortune, in those days when independent bachelorship had succeeded to 
parental subjugation, to note in one queer lodging-house a succession of Sarahs 
and Betsies that was almost as rapid as the transformations on the stage when 
six characters are sustained by one performer, but the characters themselves 
formed a variety beyond the ordinary reach of such representations. Some are 
wholly forgotten, but of several the recollection remains to this hour, rendered 
vivid and complete by some saying or doing that serves as a key-note to the pe- 
culiarity of the character. 


KITTY, THE MAID SERVANT WITH READY EXCUSES. 

For an example to begin with—the first that comes to mind; and it happens 
that the catalogue, like the list of the ladies(not to be more particularly alluded 
to) whom the poet loved, opens with Kitty. What a curiosity she was! She 
ought to be a cabinet-minister, or a representative of the people in parliament 
at least; not because she was distinguished for punctuality in the discharge of 
her duties, but because she was so wonderfully expert in the art of making ex- 
cuses for neglecting it. She was certainly the most careless little chit that ever 
spilt hot water over you, or left your new boots burning in the fender ; but it 
could not be otherwise ; so unceasingly and so profoundly must her mind have 
been intent on devising excuses for negligence and vindications of her conduct. 
Her small, keen, fixed gray eye told you plainly before you began to find fault, 
that she had made up her mind not to admit she was in the wrong, and her lips, 
the instant she opened them to explain, confirmed the ocular assertion. It was 
not merely that her excuses were generally first-rate, but that she was never 
without one. A dozen times a day she would be put wpon her defence ; but 
you might be sure, in that case, of witnessing exactly twelve apparently unstu- 
died exercises of startling ingenuity in clearing herself from the charge. She 
threw her flip-flaps—if the metaphor may be allowed—with the readiest grace 
in the world, and so quickly, that you could never catch her off her feet. Her 
figments were uttered with the most inartificial air ever witnessed. When you 
thought she had not a word to say for herself, out she would come with a vo- 
lume. Her system of excuse involved a most philosophical supposition, that as 
human nature is a more precious thing than aught dlse in creation, animate or 
inanimate, so any thing was to be blamed rather than that. If this be not new 
in theory, it was at least novel in practice, to the extent which she carried it. 
Mats if she tripped, coals if she scorched any thing, bore the blame. As the 
feminine is more worthy than the neuter, the neuter was of course shown 
to be in the fault. ' 

You complained of her bringing you an unpolished tumbler—* Kitty, whenever 
you bring me a glass, see that it is quite bright—of all things] hate adull glass. 
Yes, I think I see her taking the glass, holding it up to the light, and pretending 
to examine it with a puzzled look, saying half to herself, “Curious tumblers 
these are somehow; I never seed glasses catch the fluf off the napkin like these 
do.’ I was rash enough to set her to bring me down a rare old china jug, prized 
for the sake of a former possessor. Of course she broke it, and had there been 
two she would have broken both. Into the room she came with the beautiful 
handle swinging upon her fingers, saying with the most delicious air of simplicity 
and wonderment that can be conceived, “ Dear me, well! If I wasn't coming 
so softly down stairs, and had hold of it so, when just as I set my foot on the 
wery last stair, the jug let goof my hand!’ She could never be brought to ad- 
mit more upon such occasions than what in effect amounted to this—that the 
smash was an act of pure volition on the part of the broken jug—that she, inno- 
cent as she was, had been sent to fetch a very wilful and obstinate utensil—a 
piece of china resolutely bent on self-destruction. _ Nee : 

There were traces of a curious perception of certain zoological distinctions, in 
some of Kitty's self-defences and evasions. I remember that some small delica- 
cy, or what remained of it at dinner, had been specially put by for me asa relish 
for my breakfast ; but when Kitty, to whose care it had been consigned, produ- 
ced it next morning, the edge of the dish bore evident marks of the excursion of 
some small four-footed invaders. ‘Oh, the mice!” exclaimed my landlady in 
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horror. “ Why, Kitty, how could you now —?” &c. But Kitty was quite 
certain that the muscipular footmarks could have no connexion with the feet 
of a mouse ; no, the dish had been where mice could never be—it was quite im- 
possible. 

“‘ Well, Kitty, look—do look, and believe the evidence of your own eyes.” 

“T’m right, ma’am,” said Kitty, after she had taken a careful and conscientious 
survey all round the edge. “I’m right—andif I wasn’t positive certain, I 
wouldn’t say so—no, they're not our mice.” Ourmice! To detect a difference 
between other people’s mice and our own! Why, allthe zoological council as- 
sembled couldn't have done it! 


THE POLITE MAID SERVANT. ‘a 

Kitty was succeeded by alittle damsel who was called Ellen, a sprightly, 
bright-eyed thing, far too slight for the coarse offices allotted to her, and with 
something of childish elegance about her air that might have graced a lot far 
different from ajlife of servitude. Her character was as strikingly seen in all she 
did as Kitty’s was. In her the ruling principle was politeness. To be polite 
was an instinct which she could not but obey. The first glimpse I had of the 
girl, was on the morning after she came, when glancing from the window while 
dressing, I saw her running down the steps very prettily, and in sweet clear tones 
calling out, “Sir! sir, if you please!” to the dustman. His bell drowned the 
small voice, but she went springing after him a little way, and I could perceive 
that she brought him back with an air not less full of natural grace, but less os- 
tentatious, than that of the nymphs who preceded the great princes in romantic 
operas and ballets, and throw flowers im their path. The scene ended in her 
smilingly begging his pardon, and would he have the kindness to come in and 
take away the dust thatmorning! The next day I heard her tell the fishmonger’s 
boy when he called for orders, ‘‘ Soles, sir, if it’s quite convenient.” So com- 
pletely was this principle of excessive urbanity and deference a partof her nature, 
that it was in operation on all occasions, and extended to all comers. It was no 
respecter of persons, recognised no distinctions, real or false ; 

“ But like the sun, it shone on all alike.” 

There was nothing ; no, not a dash of the high-life-below-stairs vulgarity in her 
courtesies to the gardener, or the stable-boy. The chimneysweep was just as 
sure of a gentle and gracious reception. In short, little Ellen could not, though 











she had tried, have laid aside the bland and most urbane qualities of her manner. 
As little was she capable of divesting them of their real grace, orof having them 
mistaken for affected airs and mock civilities. She was polite merely because 
she could not help it. True. her politeness was excessively ludicrous sometimes, 
and now and then rather embarrassing, when it implicated others by taking upon 
itself to speak forthem. ‘Thus I overheard her one morning prefacing a message 
[ had given her for the bootcleaner, with my “compliments” (she was polite 
enough to call me her master, which I was not), her master’s compliments, and 
he thought the boots had not been quite so well polished of late! She never 
received even a command from any one without a “thankee,” and she always 
took a letter from the postman with a nice little courtesy, and a sinile of acknow- 
ledgment that implied a sense of obligation for his kindness in bringingit. ‘My 
master’s much obliged,” she would sometimes say as she handed the twopence. 
I’m not sure that she did not, one wet day, crown her politeness by offering to 
come and ask me to lend the postman my umbrella—she was certain he would 
get wet—and carrying other people's letters too ! 

One occasion I particularly recollect, and it affords a good illustration of Ellen’s 
sensitiveness on the score of giving trouble. A man had brought me some books, 
for which, on delivery, she impressively thanked him ; when, as he was turning 
away, it occurred to him that he had a letter to deliver with the packet, and he 
began to search industriously in his bag. Observing the anxiety with which he 
pried into the corners of it, she said to him, in her excess of good-nature, * Ob, 
sir, pray don’t trouble yourself.” ‘ , 

“Trouble myself!” returned the honest man, elevating his eyebrows rather 
contemptuously, “why, if I have a letter to deliver as well as the books, I must 
deliver it, mustn’t I?” and he proceeded with his search for a minute or two, 
when Ellen's good-natured concern for him broke out again, with, “I'm sorry to 
keep you waiting.” 

* Waiting !” muttered the messenger; “ why, it ain’t you that keeps me wait- 
ing. But no, there's no letter here—certainly not—well, I thought | had one.”’ 

“Oh, sir!’ cried Ellen, bent on tranquillizing his mind, and settling the matter 
with the truest politeness and delicacy of feeling,—“ oh, sir, never mind—I dare 
say it doesn’t signify—another time perhaps !” 

Ellen’s stay in my landlady’s service was not of long duration; for my land- 
lady herself was taken suddenly ill, w as dying. A friend of the invalid sent twice 
a day to inquire how she had slept and how she had sat up. Ellen regularly 
brought down the answer, ‘‘ My missis’s compliments, and she has had a very in- 
different night ;” or, “* My missis’s compliments, and she feels very weak to-day.” 
This went on for six weeks, twice a day for six weeks, aad Ellen seemed to 
grow more and more sensible of the kindness and attention every time the mes- 
senger came. The compliments were sent back as usual, but the intelligence 
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. sadder and sadder. At length, one day, when the friendly inquiry after 
health of her mistress came as before, poor Ellen crept to the door with swol- 

Jen eyes streaming with tears, and sobbed out the melancholy answer, “* My mis- 

sis’s compliments, and she died this morning at eight o’clock.”* Here is the 


~* ruling passion” displaying its strength, not exactly in death, but in its close 


neighbourhood. 
THE MATTER-OF-FACT MAID, 


This change brought other servants, though it did not render my removal ne- 
cessary. Among them came a girl of a most literal and matter-of-fact turn of 
mind, who persisted in calling herself Sophonisba, because she was so christen- 
ed, but who for that reason I remorselessly cut down to Soph. She never could 
comprehend why the other three syllables should he lopped off—why people 
should be called ‘‘ out of their names.” The first specimen of her ‘“ character- 
istics”that! noticed, was when I sent her to Longman's (years ago) to get some 
old book, and she brought back the answer in these terms ; ‘“ Please, sir, Messrs. 
Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, say that the work is out of 

int.” She would rather have perished than omitted a partner, and she would 
co added “ and Co.” had she found it on the doorpost. 

The gentlemat’ who denied that the Duke*of Wellington could ever have 
reaped any of his laurels in India, seeing that the laurel does not grow there, 
was less literalthan Soph. It was absolutely necessary to speak by the card 
when you spoke to her ; but even then you were not safe. Her capacity for not 

comprehendiig was as profound as Kitty's ingenuity in framing an excuse. You 
took especial pains—say—to warn her against the hard-egg-boiling principle ; 
you picked the plainest words out of the dictionary to impress upon her mind 
the simple fact in natural philosophy, that three minutes will suffice for the boil- 
ing of an egg. At last you make her clearly comprehend, and feei that you may 

ely calculate on a breakfast. No, the eggs come up as before, hard as under- 
takers’ hearts. ‘‘ Now Soph,” I cried out, on such an occasion, “ how is this ? 
Here they are boiled fit for a salad, in spite of every direction. What did [ tell 

u ” 

“Oh! sir, I remember exakly what ycu told me, and acted according. The 

gs was in the water, to a moment, precisely nine minutes.” 

“ Nine! I told you three.” — 

“Yes, sir, but there’s three eggs. Of course, if one takes three minutes boil 
ing, three must take nine. I may be a fool, sir, but happen to know what 
‘three-times-three makes for all that!’ Soph was incorrigible ; she was a plague 
aa! wget: and longer. 

ut though Soph had not an iota of imagination, the excess of the matter-of- 
fact of which she was made sometimes bordered on the imaginative, as the ridi- 
culous approaches the confines of the sublime. She understood no more of Life 
and Death than a great philosopher. If she ever conceived an idea in connexion 
with them, it was perhaps that the second is what we may call a mere “ carrying 
out” of the principle of the first—the continuation of what is. She had no no- 
tien of their being distinct or dissimilar. It was impossible that she could ima- 
gine a different state of being to that which, living,she experienced; nor could she 
more readily understand how the present state should terminate. The somebody 
what was dead, she could never picture to her herself as in the slightest de- 
gree changed from the somebody that had been alive. A winged angel was 
net more unapproachdébly raised beyond the scope of her ideas, than was a mass 
of senseless clay, mute and motionless matter, cut off for ever from the life it 
had held and enjoyed. She knew nothing of either. She only knew that Su- 
san Hicks, deceased, had been her fellow-servant in this world, and she consider- 
ed that Susan Hicks, when she was carried to the churcb-yard, had simply taken 
another situation—in short, that she had gone to another place. We all know 
with what blank and unspeculative eyes a primrose by a river’s brim would 
be seen by Peter Bell, e 

And what it was to Wordsworth’s oaf, 
A yellow primrose was to Soph, 
And it was nothing more. 

But then, as was observed above, the acuteness of her sense of the actual, touch- 
ed sometimes upon the verge of the ideal, and it might be said that she dived 
profoundly into the very surface of things. 

A simple anecdote will help to explain all this. When the day fixed for the 
funeral of her old fellow-servant came, Soph evinced considerable sensibility on 
the score of the weather, which looked dreadfully unpromising 1 suspected 
that Soph’s feelings were enlisted on behalf of the bombazin of the mourners, 
but it was not that, as I found out presently. From my place near a window, it 
happened that I could see her coming every five minutes to the garden-door to 
look at the clouds.. “ It'll rain presently, and preciously too,” was the first cry. 
Then with her hand stretched out into the pelting shower, to feel whether it 
was real water or not, ‘Ah! here it comes down sure enough.” Then, in ten 
minutes more, ‘It’s set in for the day, that J can see, with my two eyes.” 
{Some Sophs would have said, “with half an eye,” but our Soph had no idea 
of such optical subdivisions.) However, the day began to promise better pre- 
sently, and out she came again, ogling the scattered clouds, and decided that 
she shouldn’t wonder if it were to clear up after all; till at last, when it began 
to brighten beyond mistake, she came once more, with her mind now made up, 
“ Yes, yes, it’s giving over now—Susan will have a fine day to be buried !” 
Not a thought about the followers in bombazin—the living clad in crape at so 
much per yard—but only about the late Miss Hicks, who was to set out on 
a long journey. She thought of Susan as having some business of importance 
to perform that day, as atraveller nolens volens, or as being doomed to take, 
without further delay, a very serious step in life. She would have said the 
same thing had it been a wedding that was to take place. ‘ Susan will have 
a fine day to be married!” Here, again, is the ruling passion strong in affinity 
with death. 

What is the name of the good doctor, who, propped up on his pillow, desired 
his servant to stir the fire and shut the door gently, for he was guing to die 
How scrupulously, and as a matter of regular business, would Soph have obey- 
‘ed his orders. Rare Soph! How she used to make me laugh! When she 
leaves her last place, and her name is headed with a large “ Wanvep,” ii 
mo list of advertisements, all I can say is, may she have a fine day to be bu- 

THE MAID OF RETROSPECTIVE QUALITIES. 

The next name in my catalogue is Jane, who was old enough to have had a 
system of her own, and who invariably acquired one in whatever place she hap- 

ned to be, but never acted upon it until she found herself in another service. 

hat you expressly desired her to do in your own way shedid in point blank op- 
position to your orders, and according to the instructions she had received in her 
previous situation. ‘Ihis had evidently been her rule through life. She was 
@ pattern of a servant after she had left your house. All your regulations 
were sure to be observed when she had quitted your service. Her rule of 
pleasing you was simply a dutiful observance of the whims of other people. 

Jane was quite as original in all her proceedings as any of them, an odd mix- 
ture of the tractable and the obstinate. She blundered unceasingly upon the 

strictest system, and was so anxious to give satisfaction that she would never do 
what she was told jor fear it should be wrong. Her best conscience was, that 
‘as she served you, so she had served her previous master ; and though she had 
‘been inattentive to his desires, she was doing him ample justice in your family. 
She interfered with every thing and every body in the house, because all was 
mot arranged in the order observed in Mr. Fitzcox’s establishment. She wor- 
ried the cook out of her life. 

“Lor! do you put citron into that pudding? Mr. Fitzcox’s cook never did. 
Pm sure I should never send up currant jelly with the haunch; Mr. Fitzcox 
couldn’t abear it.” 

In defiance of the strictest injunction, she contrived to smuggle a climbing- 
‘boy up the chimneys because Mr. Fitzcox’s flues could not be swept nicely by a 
‘machine. Thus the rules of her last place, which she had rigidly disregarded 
‘there, were in your house brought into conscientious operation, and what you 
wished her to do would be faithfully done for your successor. j 

The only prank that she played off at my expense was, first, when she was 
‘caught tampering with the newsman, and endeavouring to exclude the Morning 
“Chronicle from the house—I fancied from a horror of Whig principles—but it 
turned out that Mr. Fitzcox had always taken in the Morning Post ; and, se- 

~condly, during my absence for a day or two, when she must needs carry my let- 
ters and newspapers down to the [ravellers’ club, to which I did not belong, 
‘because she had been in the habit of leaving Mr. Fitzcox’s there, when he 
‘was not expected to return home. I told her she wanted a much more arbitra- 
Ty mistress than the one she served ; to which she answerd, “I often wonder, sir, 
‘why you don’t marry, and have an establishment of your own.” 

“Good heavens! why ?” 

“ Why, sir, Mr. Fitzeox did !” 


REBECCA, THE RELIGIOUS MAID. 


Rebecca succeeded Jane, but Rebecca was overmuch religious, and did not 
stay long. I believe I frightened her by ahabit, not very moderately indulged 
em at that peried, of spouting Hamlet's soliloquies and Othello’s address, we ms 
the looking-glass of a morning, sometimes during the perilous operation of sha- 
wing. ‘This profane practice, with the duty of setting out a card-table, two 

a week, for a rubber at whist, was a shock she couldn't stand. All I 
ean relate of her with certainty is comprised in her address tothe cat that was 
tauttering “‘deep-mouthed thunder” at the door of the room, as she was quit- 

‘ing it one day. 
“Ur—r—r—th!” Rebecca growled forth as she went down stairs, 


* A friend to whom I related this story, thinks he has heard something like it before. 
“That may be, but it does not disturb my fact. In recording these little whimsicalities of 
character, 1 am recollecting, aot inventing, and will vouch for every word of them. 


‘ 


She Atvion. 


‘“‘ur—r—rh you! Where do you expect to go to when you die? swearing in | 
that manner !” 

How little do any of us remember compare] with the quantity we forget. 
These, such as they are, and a dozen more quite as strongly marked, as distinct 
from each other, and as consistent with themselves, were noted within the space 
of two orthree years. How many maid-servants worthy to be noted might the 
reminiscence of a lifetime recal toview! ‘The Cloes, Flavias, and Narcissas of 
Pope live in the rare and exquisite beauty of the painting ; but else how com- 
mon! How much of the extraordinary in character is unseen in women of all 
ranks, merely because it is not looked for or expected, or because it has not 
been fashionable to recognise it. It is detected in the drawing-room only? 
Look into the kitchen, “ up stairs and down stairs, in my lady’s chamber ;” and 
wherever there is a woman there isa wonder. 

FANNY, THE NERVOUS MAID. 

“Of all the girls that were so smart,” in one sense or other, I have a 
vivid recollection of fair Fanny. She was a curiosity of the Nervous School. 
How she used to faint away! Fainting is, in other girls, a weakness, an acci- 
dent, or an expedient ; in her it was a principle—it was her destiny. Her rul- 
ing passion pointed ever to a little purple cut-glass bottle, filled with pungent 
salts, the stopper of which was seldom allowed to remain in it more than an 
hour at atime. Exactly half her wages were spent in the purchase of stayla- 
ces, which were continually being cut. It came out, upon inquiry, that she was 
the victim of sensibility. Fanny had fallen head over heels in love—yet deco- 
rously withal—with some gentleman’s gentleman, who, insensible to the value 
of his conquest, had accompanied his master abroad, and left her to pine and 
wither in single uncomfortableness. But this would not have been her lot ei- 
ther, had she not, one fatal Whitmonday, resolved on spending the evening of 
her holiday in the two-shilling gallery at Drury-lane. There, for the first time 
in her life she saw a popular actor performing the character of Rolla. Now it 
might have happened to any other actor—at all events that particular actor is 
not responsible for the result—but it did so fall out that Fanny discovered, or 
fancied she discovered, something in the face, or voite, or manner, or the soul 
that shone through the eyes of Rolla, so strangely, so startlingly like the faithless 
gentleman’s gentleman in Italy, that her heart leaped up as it never did when 
she beheld 

“A rainbow in the sky.” 


One long, shrill, piercing cry of ‘* Richard,” rang through the crowded theatre, 
setting the dear little child of Cora (a stunted babe of eleven) screaming with 
sudden terror, andthen Fanny fainted. From that moment fainting became a 
passion. It was a propensity that grew upon her with use, and she could no 
more have got through a day without it than she could have got through a week 
without sleep. It was her constant relief, her sweetest recreation. Merely to 
meution the name of Rolla’s representative was at all times more than enough. 
Even the first syllable of that agitating name, as articulated by some pigeons 
that recreated in the next garden, sufficed to send her off six times aday. Nay, 
so strong is the sympathy, so subtle the affection, in these nervous cases, that 
believe it or not, I only happened to make some allusion to “ the Last of the Mo- 
hicans,” while she was in the room, without mentioning the author’s name, which 
she could never have heard of, when I saw her turn pale, and the little purple 
bottle was in additional requisition that morning. She used to tremble every 
time she saw the water-butt for the supply of the garden—thinking from whose 
hands it came. My landlady was obliged to have her intermediate taken in in 
bottles—the barrel would have been heart-breaking. 

Poor Fanny ! she used to enjoy her holiday now and then so much, it afforded 
her such leisure for going off; she allowed herself a double supply of the pun- 
gent essence on those days. It was quite a matter of course to be told of a 
morning, “ Fanny will finish dusting your books directly ; she’s only going to 
faint ;” or to hear the sensitive creature, when desired by her mistress to light the 
candles, cry out, ‘“I’ll bring them in a minute or two, ma’am, as soon as I’ve 
fainted !’’ Little did she resemble 
‘* Her who in sweet vicissitude appears, 

Of mirth and opium, ratafie and tears.” 

Here there was no vicissitude. If there was a minute of the day when she 
was not ‘‘ going,‘ it was when she was gone. But it agreed with her, like a 
good cry. 

SARAH, THE MAID OF EXCESSIVE VOLUBILITY. 


There was a Sarah too, who stayed a few days, and claims to figure in the 
queer collection. She was noticeable chiefly for her prodigious volubility, and a 
genius for the obscure. The first words I heard from her ran thus: ‘‘ There’s ne- 
ver an umbrella in the house but two in the world, and t’other two's in use.” She 
would have been Irish, if any one country could have claimed such a compound. 
What Sarah said you might not understand, but you must hear, for her voice 
was loud enough to proclaim her quarrel with some “ first cousin,” one evening, 
outside the gate. 

‘It’s not,” she remarked on that occasion, “as if I’d been an infidel to you, 
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hind the levée, on his side of the river. From the Ist to the 7th the Americans 
had the cannonade all to themselves, our sugar batteries being completeivy demol- 
ished, and the army having a very insufficient supply of entrenching tools where- 
with to throw up defences more capable of resisting the heavy and unceasing 
fire directed against us. ‘‘ Whenever a group of four or five men showed them- 
selves,” says Major Latour, “they were instantly dispersed by our balls or shells. 
The advantage we derived from that almost incessant cannonading, on both banks 
of the Mississippi, was, that we exercised our gunners, annoyed the enemy to 
such a degree that he could not work on any fortification, nor, indeed, come within 
reach of our cannon by day, and was deprived of all repose during the night*.” 
Our loss from the Ist to the 7th of January, inclusive, was 3 Lieutenants, 2 
Serjeants, 27 rank and file, killed ; 4 Lieutenants, 40 rank and file, wounded ; 2 
rank and file missing ; total 78. The American loss on the Ist is stated, in Ge- 
neral Jackson’s return, at 11 killed, 23 wounded, and 11 missing ; total 45. 


As it was perfectly obvious that, so long as the Americans occupied the batter- 
ies on the right bank of tke river, any attempt on General Jackson's lines must 
be made at the greatest possible disadvantage, it was decided to pass a body of 
troops across the Mississippi, in order to make a simultaneous attack, on both 
sides, supported by the co-operation of armed boats. ‘To effect this it was neces- 
sary to clear out, widen, and extend to the river, Villeré’s Canal, which commu- 
nicated with the head of the bayou where we landed; and, arduous as was the 
task, it was accomplished by the 7th. Onthat day about fifty barges and boats, 
of various descriptions, were tracked up from the bayou to within about 350 yards 
of the river; there they grounded, but it was considered that, as the level of the 
Mississippi was then above that of the canal, there would be ample water to float 
everything whenever the dam which, with a view of masking our operations, was 
left intervening between them to the last moment, should be cut away. Here 
was a sad mistake ; for, in the first place, the enemy was perfectly cognizant of 
what we were doing, Commodore Patterson having received information of iton * 
the night of the 6th, and, as he states in his report to the Secretary of the Ame- 
rican Navy, dated “ Marine battery, five miles below New Orleans, January 13, 
1815,”—finding, upon examination with his glass, on the 7th, that the information 
was correct, he communicated it to General Jackson, who forthwith reinforced 
General Morgan’s corps on that side with 400 of the Kentucky Militia. And, 
even supposing him ignorant of our purpose, there was a great lack of forethought 
in leaving heavy boats at such a distance from the place where they were to be 
launched, up to a very short time before they were wanted to receive the troops ; 
for the rise and fall of the Mississippi being exceedingly variable, it unfortunate- 
ly chanced that, on the night of the 7th, the river fell considerably, in consequence 
of which there was not sufficient water in the canal to float the boats, and our 
men had to drag them through the mud for upwards of 300 yards ; the poor fel- 
lows employed in that laborious service having, at night,to wade knee-deep through 
the wet clay and slush thrown out on its banks. The delay occasioned by,this 
can easily be conceived. 

Sir Edward Pakenham’s disposition for the attack was as follows:—A corps 
consisting of the 85th Light Infantry, 200 Seamen, and 400 Marines, the 5th 
West India Regiment, and four pieces of artillery, under the command of Colonel 
Thornton, of the 85th, was to cross the Mississippi during the night, and move 
along the right bank in the direction of New Orleans, clearing its front until 
it reached the flanking batteries of the enemy on that side, which it had orders to 
carry. 

The attack on General Jackson’s lines on the left bank was to be made by the 
brigade composed of the 4th. 21st, and 44th Regiments, with three companies of 
the 95th, (Rifles,) under Major-General Gibbs, and by the third brigade, consist- 
ing of the 93rd, two companies of the 95th, two companies of the 7th Fusileers, 
and two companies of the 43d, under Major-General Keane. Some black troops 
were destined to skirmish in the wood on the right. ‘The principal attack was to 
be made by General Gibbs's brigade, on the left centre of the enemy’s line, a 
short distance from the wood : the first brigade, composed of the remaining com- 
panies of the 7th Fusileers and 43d, formed the reserve. ‘The attacking columns 
were to be provided with fascipes, scaling-ladders, and rafts (to be carried by 
the 44th); the whole to be at their stations before daylight on the morning 
of the 8th, and in readiness to move to the attack on a signal-gun and rocket be- 
ing fired. 

Our effective’force at this time, including every man on shore, was, by the 
official returns, 14th Light Dragoons, 295; Royal Artillery, 570; Sappers and 
Miners, 98 ; Staff Corps, 57; 4th Foot, 747; 7th, 750; 21st, 800 ; 43d, 820; 
44th, 427; 85th, 298; 93d. 775; 95th, 276; and Ist and 5th West India Regi- 
ments, (blacks,) 1040; total, 6953 men. Adding 1200 for the Seamen and Ma- 
rines from the fleet, 8153 forms the grand total of our force, and, deducting 853 
men, employed on fatigue-parties, piquets to the rear, &c., and on duty at the 
mouth of the bayou, and the landing at its head, leaves 7300 prepared to go into 
action, on both sides of the river,on the above morning. Our artillery consisted 
of six 18-pounders, placed in a battery hastily thrown up, a brigade of 9, 6, and 
3- pounders, and vie small howitzer. Mr. O'Connor, speaking of the American 
force, says that ‘from an official account it appeared that the number of men un- 





in fact it’s rather more not than t’other.”’ 

The ‘“t’other,” in both cases, is characteristic of the exquisite confusion of 
meaning. But when she could let her tongue fairly loose, to wander at its own 
sweet will, then was Sarah in her giory. ‘The windows open, we could hear her 
holding forth to her companion below :— 

“This Easter Sunday! Bless my soul, and such bad weather! I assure you I 
remember the time haviug gooseberry-pudding for dinner on Easter Sunday ; it 
was the time my poor mother was out nursing at Kingston—yes, it was King- 
ston, Kingston-on-Thames—and my sister made a gooseberry-pudding, and [ 
know I didn’t like it ; yes, my poor dear mother, who's dead and gone now, was 
nursing of Mrs. Hadlington, and I know it was Easter Sunday, for I had a new 
frock on, a pink stripe it was, because I remember it had wire buttons down the 
back—it was too late on Saturday night to get cambric ones, so I put wire, and 
Mr. Macintosh came to see my sister Kate, and father wouldn't let him in, for 
he’d never seen him in his life before ; but I went out ior the dinner-beer—I 
know it was the dinner-beer, for it rained, and I had my green-silk bonnet on— 
so as I was a saying, as I came back, Mr. Macintosh gave me twopence to tell 
Kate to come out if she could, and my grandmother used to encourage it. Well, 
my sister made the pudding, for poor dear mother that’s dead and gone, this time 
eleven year, was nursing, and so Mr. Macintosh used to come and stand oppo- 
site. I often think of that time when mother was alive, and we all had a mother 
then, though we haven’t now—yes, we've gota mother-in-law, because father 
married agin—he married the cook at Waterloo House, you know Hodgson’s,— 
and I’m sure I shall never forget Easter Sunday ; for if you believe me, that 
day five weeks Kate was Mrs. Macintosh !”’ 

Call her off you might, but she would return three-quarters of an hour after 
to the scene, and take up another thread of the story—‘t Ah! yes—and well do 
I remember father saying one day, ‘Here, hem me these two white neck-hand- 
kerchiefs,’ just as I’m telling you, for it was a square of muslin he gave me, so 
I had to cut it in half; because he told me he was going out on Sunday at eight 
o'clock on a day’s pleasure. Well, that happened on the 8th of May, and so | 
gotup the next morning with something on my mind, that told me ‘Sally, all 
isn't right.’ So I was standing by the pump, and a lady comes up and says to 
me, ‘Good morning, I think your name’s Sarah?’—‘ Yes, Sarah Dixon is my 
name, I was born, bred, and christened 30, and J shall carry it to my grave with 
me.’ ‘ Well, Sarah,’ she says, ‘if you look on the table in your father's bed- 
room, that with the looking-glass, you will see a parcel, it’s for you.’ Well, sure 
enough there was—something wrapped up in paper, foolscap paper, and a white 
wafer above all things. You might have knocked me down with a feather. Lo 
and behold a piece of cake—wedding-cake, and they’d actually been and married. 
You may be sure my blood wasup, for you must know I’mrather fiery ; I take 
after my poor dear mother for that; but she was a good creature though she’s 
dead and gofie.” Quiet home was ours when the head of the class of clacks was 
gone also. 

— But I must come to a close, or my picture will be growing too large for its 
frame. Many a maid, besides this handful of Sophs and Sally’s, whether of the 
cook, the housemaid, the servant of all-work, or the first-rate waiting-woman 
tribe, “ wants a situation” in this little collection, and might say what the insult- 
ed sweep said to the dashing highwayman at the drop, “I’ve as much right to be 
here as you have.” But all this time, while attracted by the “‘ women,” we have 
neglected their “masters.” The subject at its commencement had suggested 
the enditing a few paragraphs, which shall now be a few sentences on that theo- 
ry of gallantry and devotion to “the sex,” the maintenance of which is, in many 
handsome words, held by youthful, middle-aged, and elderly masculines alike, to 
be both a pleasure and a duty, but the practice of which, in so inany handsome 
acts, is held to be neither one nor the other. 


, 


THE EXPEDITIONS TO THE CHESAPEAKE AND 
NEW ORLEANS. No. 3. 
[Froma series of papers in the United Service Journal. } 

The enemy employed himself, during the 2d and 3d of January, in landing 
four more guns from the Louisiana, constructing another battery on the right bank 
of the river, and erecting a furnace for heating shot. These operations were 
carried on uader the command and superintendence of Commodore Patterson, 
who, on the evening of the 4th, opened a fire of red-hot shot on some wood- 
en buts in front of our lines, and occupied by our advanced posts ; a few of these, 
and also a couple of rice-stacks, he succeeded in destroying. On that day, also, 
General Jackson's army was reinforced by the arrival of 2550 Kentuckians, and 
on the 6th our force was joined by Major-General Lambert, with the 7th (Fusil- 
eers) and 43d Regiments, which had arrived in the Vengeur, and a convoy of 
transports, at the outer anchorage, on the Ist. On the 6th and 7th Commodore 











Patterson erected a second furnace, and mounted two additional 24-pounders be- 
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der command of General Jackson, and actually engaged against the enemy, on 
the 8th of January, amounted to 4698t.” This, however, was exclusive of the 
corps on the right bank, mustering 2000: total effective, 6698 ment. The 
American artillery, on both sides of the river, consisted of upwards of 30 pieces. 
These figures, it must be observed, are taken from accounts published by Ameri- 
can authors ; but there are official documents in existence to prove that, includ- 
ing the Volunteer Corps of New Orleans, and from Natchez, sailors from the 
merchant-veasels in harbour, Mississippi boat and raftsmen, &c., General Jack- 
son’s well-sheltered lines covered no less than 15,000 armed men. 

Referring to Sir Edward Pakenham’s dispositions, and the formidable nature of 
the enemy's entrenchment, it will be seen that success or defeat depended alto- 
gether on the precision and ensemble of the movements of the attacking columns 
on both sides of the river. How those were maintained let us now examine ; 
and first for details. 

On the evening of the 7th, Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel Mullins, who although 
only a Captain in the regiment, commanded the 44th, was ordered ‘to have his 
regiment at the head of the column, with the fascines and ladders in hand, before 
daylight onthe morning of the 8th, and to ascertain PERSONALLY§ where those 
were deposited.”’ Instead of obeying precisely this order, he directed another 
officer of the regiment to attend to the latter part of it, and he, in his turn, ap- 
plied for “information” on the subject to an engineer officer, from whom he 
learned that they were in the advanced rEpoupt : which was accordingly report- 
ed to Lieutenant-Colonel Mullins. The mischief resulting from that double neg- 
lect of duty, in a matter at the first glance apparently unimportant, will pre- 
sently be apparent. 

On the night of the 7th a battery of six 18 pounders was thrown up about 
500 yards in advance of the redoubt alluded to; of this circumstance Lieutenant- 
Colonel Mullins—from his own fault on the preceding evening—was ignorant, 
and, on the morning of the 8th, at the head of the 44th, he, without further in- 
quiry, passed by the advanced repovust, where the fascines, &c., were, to the ad- 
vanced BATTERY,where they were not. There he discovered his mistake, and sent 
back 300 men of the regiment, underthe command of Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel 
Debbeig, (also a regimental Captain,) in “ double quick # tothe redoubt; but, 
on hurrying past the regiments moving over the intervening ground, they lost 
their formation, and never recovered it. Meanwhile daylight appearing, and the 
columns becoming discernible from the enemy’s lines, at 200 yards distance, the 
long-delayed signal for attack was given, and the fire commenced on all sides, 
before any of the 44th returned, or a single fascine or ladder was brought to the 
front. 

The immediate consequences of the delay in getting the boats into the river, 
and the invaluable time thus lost, are alluded to as follows by Colonel Thornton, 
in his report to Sir Edward Pakenham :—“ It is within your knowledge that 
the difficulty had been found so extremely great of dragging the boats through 
the canal, which had been lately cut with so much labour, to the Mississippi, 
that, notwithstanding every possibly exertion forthe purpose, we were unable 
to proceed across the river until eight hours after the time appointed, and even 
then with only a third part of the force which you had allotted for the ser- 
vice.|| The current was so strong, and the difficulty, in consequence, of keep- 
ing the boats together, so great, that we only reached this side of the river at 
day-break, and, by the time the troops were disembarked, which was effected 
without any molestation from the enemy, I perceived by the flashes of the 
guns that your attack had already commenced. ‘This circumstance made me ex- 
tremely anxious to move forward, to prevent the destructive enfilading fire which 
would, of course be opened on your columns from the enemy’s batteries on this 
side; and I proceeded with the greatest possible expedition, strengthened and 
secured on my right flank by three gun-boats], under Captain Roberts, of the 
Navy, &c.” 

But notwithstanding that Colonel Thornton pushed forward with astonishing 
rapidity, considering the difficulties, and the large force he had to contend with, 
and eventually drove the enemy from all his positions, and took session of 
his batteries, the fire of the latter had, before our troops entered them, accom- 
plished the object of their construction ; and that they did so most effectually 
will fully appear by the following extract from Commodore Patterson's report, 
referred to. “At daylight the enemy opened a heavy cannonade upon General 
Jaekson’s lines and my battery, leading their troops, under cover of their cam- 
non, to the assault of the lines, which they attempted on the right and left, 





* War in Lovisiana p. 443. 

+ History of the War, p. 291. r 

t. Eaton’s Life of General Jackson, p. 336. ; 

§ See Report of evidence given before the court-martial held on his conduct, at t 
Royal Barracks, Dublin, in 1815. ' 
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but principally ou the latter wing; they were met by a most tremendous and in- 
-cessant fire of artillery and musketry, which compelled them to retreat with 
precipitation, leaving the ditch filled, and the field strewed with their dead and 
wounded. My battery was opened upon them simultaneously with those from 
our lines, flanking the enemy, both in his advance and retreat, with round, 

, and canister, which must have proved extremely destructive, ‘as, in 
their haste and confusion to retreat, they crowded the top of the levée, affording 
us a most advantageous opportunity for the use of grape and cannister, which [ 
_ used to the greatest advantage. Whilst thus engaged with the enemy on the 
opposite shore, I was informed that they had effected their landing on this side, 
and were advancing to General Morgan’s breastwork. I immediately ordered 
the officers in command of my guns to turn them in their embrasures, and 
point them to protect General Morgan’s right wing, whose lines not extending 
to the swamp, ard those weakly manned, i apprehended the enemy’s outflank- 
ing him on that wing ; which order was promptly executed by Captain Herley, 
and the officers stationed at the battery, under a heavy and well-directed fire of 
shot and shells from the enemy on the opposite bank of the river. At this 
time the enemy’s force approached General Morgan's lines, under the cover of 
a shower of rockets, and charged, in despite of the fire from the 12-pounder and 
field-pieces mounted on the lines as before stated ; when, in a few minutes, I 
had the extreme mortification and chagrin to observe General Morgan's right 
wing, composed, as herein mentioned, of the Kentucky Militia, commanded by | 
Major Davis, abandon their breastwork, and flying in a most shameful and das- 
tardly manner, almost without a shot ; which disgraceful example, after firing 
a few rounds, was soon followed by the whole of General Morgan’s command, 
notwithstanding every exertion was made by him, his staff, and several officers | 
of the City Militia, to keep them to their posts. By ‘the great exertions of | 
those officers, a short stand was effected on the field, when a discharge of rockets 
from the enemy caused them again to retreat in such a manner that no efforts | 
could stop them. Finding myself thus abandoned by the force I relied upon 
to protect my battery, I was, most reluctantly, and with inexpressible pain, af- 
ter destroying my powder and spiking my cannon, compelled to abandon them, 
having only thirty officers and seamen with me. A _ part ef the militia were 
rallied at a saw-mill canal, about two miles above the lines from which they 
had fled, and there encamped. I ordered the Lousiana to be warped up, for the | 
purpose of obtaining a supply of ammunition, and mounting other cannon, re- 
maining myself to aid General Morgan” &c. &c. 

Here it is demonstrated, that had the troops been passed to the right bank of | 
the river early in the night, as was Sir Edward Pakenham’s purpose, our attack- 
ing columns on the left bank would not only bave been secured from the es- | 
tructive fire, correctly described by Commodore Patterson, but the guns | 
of his batteries might have been employed with powerful effect against Gene- | 
ral Jackson’s position. Before returning to this, it may be as well to give, from | 
Colonel Thornton’s soldier-like report, a brief detail of the operations of the 
force under the orders of that gallant officer, up to the moment when the ene- 
my’s batteries were carried, and when, from being severely wounded, on mov- 
ing to the attack, he resigned the command to Lieutenant-Colonel Gubbins, of 
the 85th :—* The enemy made no opposition to our advance, until we reached a 
picquet, posted behind a bridge, at about 500 paces from the house in the orange | 
grove, and secured by a small work, apparently just thrownup. This picquet 
was very soon forced, and driven in by a division of the 85th Regiment, under 
Captain Schaw, of that regiment, forming the advanced guard, and whose 
mode of attack for the purpose was prompt and judicious to a degree. Upon 
my arrival at the orange grove, I had an opportunity of reconnoitring, at about 
700 yards, the enemy’s position, which I found to be a very formidable redoubt 
on the bank of the river, with the right flank secured by an entrenchment, ex- 
tending back to a thick wood, and its line protected by an incessant fire of grape 
Under such circumstances, it seemed to me to afford the best prospect of 
success, to endeavour to turn his right at the wood ; and I accordingly detached | 
two divisions of the 85th, under Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel Gubbins, to effect | 
that object, which he accomplished with his usual zeal and judgment ; whilst 
100 sailors, under Captain Money, of the Royal Navy, who, I am sorry to say, 
was severely wounded, but whose conduct was particularly distinguished on the | 
occasion, threatened the enemy’s left, scpported by the division of the 85th Re- 
giment, under Captain Schaw. When these divisions had gained their proper | 
positions, I deployed the column, composed of two divisions of the 85th Regi | 
ment, under Major Deshon, whose conduct I cannot sufficiently commend, and | 





| 


about 100 men of the Royal Marines, under Major Adair, also deserving of much | 
commendation, and moved forward in line, to the attack of the centre of the en- | 
trenchment. At first, the enemy, confident in his own security, showed a good | 
countenance, and kept up a heavy fire; but the determination of the troops, | 
which I had the honour to command, to overcome all difficulties, compelled him | 
to a rapid and disorderly flight, leaving in our possession his redoubts, batteries, 
and position, with 16 pieces of ordnance, and the colours of the New Orleans 
Regiment of Militia. * * * On moving to the attack, 
I received a wound, which, shortly after my reaching the redoubt, occasioned 
me such pain and stiffness, that I have been obliged to give over the command 
to Lieutenant-Colonel Gubbins, of the 85th Light Infantry ; but, as he has ob- | 
tained some reinforcements since the attack, of sailors and marines, and has ta- | 
ken the best precautions to cover and secure his position, I will be answerable, 
from my knowledge of his judgment and experience, that he will retain it, un- 
til your pleasure and further orders shall be communicated to him.” 

But whilst complete success thus crowned Colonel Thornton's daring onset, 
a very different result attended our attack on the left bank. There, immediate- 
ly on the storming columns discovering that the fascines and laddera were not in 
readiness, they commenced an irregular and aimless fire, against an almost invisi- 
ble enemy, who, secure behind his defence, kept up a deadly discharge of artillery 
and musketry on our exposed masses. For nearly an hour our brave fellows, witha 
few exceptions, stood their ground,—neither advancing nor retreating,—amidst 
a scene of carnage suchi as has rarely been witnessed : it seemed as though, with 
the almost intuitive perception frequently observed in large bodies of men, they 
knew that there was an insurmountable obstacle between them and the foe, 
whilst native courage—their sound British “‘ bottom,” forbade them to turn their 
backs on death. Indeed, General Jackson, in his despatch to the American Se 
cretary-of-War, dated January 9th, thus speaks of the conduct of our troops :— 
“ For an hour, the fire of the small arms was as incessant and severe, as can be 
imagined. The artillery, too, directed by officers who displayed equal skill and 
courage, did great execution. Yet the columns of the enemy continued to ad- | 
vance with a firmness which reflects upon them the greatest credit. ‘T'wice the | 
column which approached me on my left, was repulsed by the troops of Gene- 
ral Carroll, those of General Coffee, and a division of the Kentucky Militia, 
and twice they formed again, aud renewed the assault. At length, however, cut 
to pieces, they fled in confusion from the field, leaving it covered with their 
dead and wounded.” 

The sworn depositions of two distinguished officers, examined on Lieutenant- 
Colonel Mullins’ trial, threw much light on one cause of the failure of the at- 
tack. Major Sir John Tylden, of the 43rd Regiment, said,—‘* On the morning 
of the 8th January, I was in the field, as senior officer of the Adjutant-General’s 
department. J accompanied Sir Edward Pakenham, shortly after four o'clock, 
to the house of Major-General Gibbs. Immediately on his arrival, General 
Gibbs reported to Sir Edward Pakenham, in my presence, tnat Colonel Mullins 
had neglected to obey the order given him the evening before, in not having his 
regiment at the head of the column, with the fascines and ladders ; but that he | 
had, immediately on finding it out, sent an officer to the regiment to hurry them 
on, that the mistake might be rectified, and that he was in momentary ex»ecta- 
tion of a report from that regiment. Sir E. Pakenham then ordered me to find 
out the 44th Regiment, and to know if they had got the fascines and ladders, and 
to ascertain (the probability) of their getting up in their situation in column. I 
did so, and found the 44th Regiment moving off at the redoubt, just before day, 
in a most irregular, and unsoldierlike manner, with the fascines and ladders. I 
then returned, after some time, to Sir E. Pakenham, and reported the circum- 
stance to him, stating that, by the time which had elapsed since I left them, they 
must have arrived in their situation incolumn. Shortly after the signal of at- 
tack was given, I rode with Sir E. Pakenham towards the column. In passing 
towards the head of the colunm, we saw several parties of the 44th Regiment 
straggling about the ground with their fascines and ladders ; and some of them 
had, even then, commenced firing. On arriving at the column, a check and 
confusion hail taken place, and the firing was becoming general throughout the 
whole of the column. Sir E. Pakenham pulled off his hat, and rode to the head 
of the column, and cheered the men on, and in that act fell. At this time I had 
just returned from the other flank of the column, and having been at both flanks, 
and at the head of the column, I can positively assert, there was not a single | 
man of the 44th Regiment in front. I thenrode to the rear to report the death | 
of Sir E. Pakenham. In going to the rear, I saw several parties of ihe 2st | 
and 44th Regiments running to the rear, and firing in all directions, in the most | 
disorderly manner I ever witnessed. I also saw, scattered in several parte of | 
the field, many of the fascines and ladders. I reported the substance of my tes- | 
timony to Major-General Sir John Lambert*.” Major M'Dougall, of the 85th | 
Regiment, says :—‘‘ 1 was Aide-de-Camp to Major-General Pakenham: and on | 
the signal of attack being given on the morning of the 8th of January, I ac- | 
companied him to the front. He expressed himself in the strongest terins re- | 
lative to the 44th Regiment. The column of attack appeared to be moving in | 
a regular manner; and he a his confidence in the event of the attack : | 
however, a firing commenced, and presently afterwards I saw many individuals | 
of the 44th Regiment, as well as a group of three or four scattered over the | 
field, some of them running to the rear with the fascines on their shoulders. Sir 
Edward Pakenham said,—‘ For shame! recollect you are British soldiers—this 
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is the road you ought to take ;” -but with little avail. On getting up to the co- | and carrying off the wounded from the late scene of action, the writer had an op- 
column was a mass of | portunity of conversing with several American officers. They allowed some of 
| us to approach close to their defences, and “ 
Pakenham placed himself in front, and, by his exertions, got the firing very near- | from within, it would be difficult to pass the 


lumns, the firing had extended to the rear, and the whole 
firing and confusion, and the head of the column had been checked. Sir Edward 
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” that, even with assistance 
p trench, and climb the high and 


ly to cease, although not altogether ; and the column which he led in person | steep mound, behind which their men lay securely covered en barbette—and they 


began to move forward. When he had conducted them about thirty or forty 
yards, he received a wound, and his horse at the same moment was shot under 
him ; and almost immediately afterwards, when he had mounted the second 
horse, he received another shot, which deprived him of life ; and, by the fall of 


their leader, deprived the column of its best chance of success. On his fall, the | dore Patterson's batteries on the other side. 


firing recomn.enced with all its fury ; and, beyond the spot where the General 
led them, the head of the column did not advance. The ground presented no 
obstacle to the advance of the column, or anything that should have occasioned 
straggling in a corps regularly formed, and duly attended to, had the regiment 


originally been properly formed. At no period in the field did I see any part of | 


the 44th Regiment in a body ; there were some at the head of the column, many 
at the flanks and rear of the column: | particularly remarked several of the sol- 
diers of that regiment throwing down the fascites and ladders, to commence 
firing. It is my opinion, that the whole confusion of the column proceeded from 
the original defective formation of the 44th; the fall of Sir Edward Pakenham 
deprived the culumn of its best chance of success ; and, had the column moved 
forward according to order, the enemy’s lines would have been carried with little 
loss. When the fire from our column commenced, the fire from the enemy was 


but mere spit of fire; nothing tocheck a moving column*.” Major-Generals 


Gibbs and Keane fell, and were carried from the field, at about the same time as 
Sir Edward Pakenham. 
It is no reflection on the courage of the men of the 21st and 44th Regiments, 


| to say they were not as good soldiers as the veterans who had fought through 


so many glorious campaigns under the Duke of Wellington. ‘The second bat- 


| talion of the 44th had indeed served in the Peninsula until it was reduced to a 


skeleton, and had always been distinguished in the field ; but the first battalion, 
as well as the 21st Regiment, came from the Mediterranean, where they were of 
the army of Tarragona, and they certainly were not in a high state of discipline 
when at New Orleans. Colonel! Brooke, aithough on the ground, and senior of- 
ficer of the 44th, was not in command of the regiment. Having commanded the 
army before Baltimore, after the death of General Ross, and a brigade under 


| Major-General Keane, before the arrival of Sir Edward Pakenham, it would seem 


that he considered it derogatory, and felt hurt at the idea of returning to regi- 
mental duty in the same army, and had therefore obtained leave of absence for 
England. This was a circumstance which the next in command of the 44th 
ought to have rejoiced at; but the utter incapacity of Lieutenant-Colonel Mul- 
lins, as proved by the result, rendered Colouel Brooke’s withdrawal an event 
deeply to be regretted. 

Although no considerable number of the fascine and ladder-bearers ever found 
their way to the front, and many of those who did, threw off their burdens whilst 
still at some distance from the enemy's works, and joined in the firing ; yet, al- 
beit no mention is made of the circumstance in the official despatch, it is a po- 
sitive fact, that Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel Renny, of the 21st Regiment, at the 
head of a few men of that and other regiments, who had pushed on to the ditch 
in front of the enemy’s lines, actually passed them, and established a footing 
within an unfinished redoubt, (open to the rear,) in that part of the American 
position which rested on the Mississippi. General Jackson‘s attention having 


| been principally directed to repulsing the attack on his left centre, and the great 


mass of his force being drawn to that portion of his line, he relied for protection 
of his right on Commodore Patterson's batteries on the other side of the river. 
When, however, these were carried by Colonel Thornton, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Renny’s party being relieved from their fire, made a dash along the levée, plunged 
into the canal, and entered the redoubt by the embrasures. Colonel Renny was 
killed, within the work, in the act of cheering his men, and the Americans were 
driven from it to a garden, and second line in the rear. There, perceiving the 
small number of their assailants, and having taken fresh cover, they rallied, and 


| opened a heavy and destructive fire on them. By that time the main attack 


had completely failed, and our columns were retiring from the field, so that 


| those gallant fellows, who had surmounted so many obstacles, being totally 


unsupported, were nearly all either killed, or wounded and taken prisoners. 
It has been asserted, that none of our men penetrated into the enemy’s lines ; 


| but should any doubt continue on the subject, ample confirmation of the above 


statement will be found in “ Eaton’s Life of General Jackson.’ ‘That part of 
his line was manned by ‘Captain Beal’s City Riflemen,”’ perhaps some of the 


best of his force ; but, there is little doubt that, had there been troops at hand to 


second Colonel Renny’s assault, the American lines would have been carried. 
On being informed of the death of Sir Edward Pakenham, and that Major- 


General Gibbs and Major-General Keane had both been carried from the field,— | 


the first mortally, the second severely wounded,—Major-General Lambert, now 
in command of the army, perceiving that the columns, after wavering for some 
time, were falling back upon him in great confusion, advanced with the reserve 


| to within about 250 yards of the line, when, finding that no impression had been 


made, and that it was impossible to restore order in the regiments where they 
were, he placed the reserve in position, to cover the retreat of the repulsed 
troops, and, leaving orders to hold the ground then occupied proceeded to con- 
sult with Vice-Admiral Sir Alexander Cochrane, when it was decided, that, un- 
- all the circumstances, it would not “be prudent to renew the attack that 
day.” 

The fire from the musketry had entirely ceased at half-past eight, but that 


from the artillery continued till three o'clock in the afternoon. At about ten | 


o'clock, a.m., the complete success of Colonel Thorntun's corps, on the right 
bank, was known in our camp, when General Lambert sent Colonel Dickson, the 
commanding officer of the artillery, to examine the situation of the captured bat- 
teries, and report if the position was tenable. That officer, as appears from Ge- 
neral Lambert’s despatch to Earl Bathurst, ‘ did not think it could be held with 
security by a smaller corps than 2000 men.” ‘I, consequently,” adds the Ge- 
neral, *‘ ordered Lieutenant-Colonel Gubbins, on whom the command had de- 


volved, (Colonel Thornton being wounded,) to retire. ‘The army remained in po- 


sition until night, in order to gain time to destroy the 18-pounder battery we had 
constructed the preceding night in advance. I then gave orders for the troops 
resuming the ground they occupied previous to the attack.” 

The ill-considered determination, so hastily adopted and acted upon, to with- 
draw the troops from the right bank of the Mississippi, instead of reinforcing 
them there, caused much surprise in the army ; for, in point of fact, the footing 


were right. The only place of the canal fordable was where Lieutenant-Colo- 


_nel Renny crossed ; and as it was there cut through the hard road, runuing along 
| the levée, it was probably considered unnecessary to employ much labour in 
| completing the line at that spot, it being within point-blank range of Commo- 


While the attack lasted, the ene- 
| my wisely never showed more of themselves than was rece to level their 
| fire-arms over the parapet, and consequently few of them were hit; but when 
| our columns were retreating, a division of Tennessee riflemen made a sortie, un- 
| der cover of the swampy wood on their left, with a view of opening a flanking 
fire on our right. They were reputsed, however, by our light troops, and sea- 
men; and Captain Lawrence, of H M.S. Alceste, set fire to the dry canes 
with which the ground was covered, and the flames rapidly spreading, the Ten- 
nessee-men were glad to get back to their fastness, with the loss of some of their 
number killed and wounded, a few of the latter being burned to death. 

Major-General Wilkinson, in his utter ignorance of the character and plans of 
Sir Edward Pakenham, imputes to that gallant and experienced officer a reckless 
exposure of himself and his soldiers :—‘“ On this memorable day, Sir Edward 
Pakenham, disdaining to avail himself of local circumstances, determined to car- 
ry New Orleans at the point of the bayonet, in the face of day, exposing himself 
to showers of cannister, and triple ranks of infantry and riflemen. He was 
slaughtered, and repulsed ; and, as the whole operations were confined to the 
perpendicular march of columns against a straight line, defended by stationary 
batteries and battalions, the subject requires no further elucidation, than that the 
passive resolution of the American citizen vanquished the active courage of the 
British veteran.’’* 

The reader is fully aware that Sir Edward Pakenham intended the attack to 
be made before day, and simultaneously with Colonel Thornton’s attack on the 
other side of the river. Jt was 4 mistake, however, to make the signal for the 
advance before a report from the 44th Regiment had given assurance that the fa- 
scine and ladder-bearers were in their proper stations ; and, indeed, any forward 
movement, on the left bank, was premature, until Colonel Thornton had suc- 
ceeded in alarming Commodore Patterson for the safety of General Morgan’s po- 
sition, and had drawn off, or at least divided, the fire of his batteries. True it 
is, that by the delay that must have been incurred, our assault would have been 
made in broad daylight (which, for the most part, in reality it was ;) but it had 
been far better that it should, than rashly risked when wanting the indispensa- 
ble means of success, and exposed to the whole weight of that destructive fire 
Colonel Thornton was expressly detached to silence. 

But the great, the fatal blunder, after all, was the withdrawal of our troops 
from the right bank of the river. Our loss on the 8th, in killed, wounded, and 
missing, was indeed extremely heavy, amounting to 2237 hors de combat ; many 
of the wounded, however, were only slightly hurt,—and, even without calling 
for the services of any of them, we could muster 5400 effective men, were in 
possession of the enemy’s most redoubtable position, supported by seventeen ad- 
ditional pieces of ordnance, mounted on solidly constructed batteries, commanding 
the river, and General Jackson’s lines on its left bank. Add to this, that reinforce- 
ments were expected hourly, and that, on the 11th, the 40th and 62nd Regiments 
actually arrived ; and it cannot be questioned, that if the advantage we had gain- 
ed had not been abandoned, our army on that day would have been in a much bet- 
ter position, and better prepared to accomplish the object of the expedition, than 
at any period from the moment when it was first planned. The early fall of our 
best Generals saved New Orleans, as the death of General Ross proved the safe- 
guard of Baltimore. ; 

When Major-General Lambert decided to recall the troops from the right bank 
of the river, he of course had resolved to abandon the immediate object of the 
expedition altogether. He, therefore, immediately communicated to Sir Alex- 
ander Cochrane, that “he did not think it would be prudent to make any further 
attempt at present, and recommended re-embarking the army as soon as possible 
with a view to carry into effect the other objects of the force employed on that 
coast.” Accordingly, at twelve o'clock on the night of the 18th, the batta- 
lions were withdrawn in succession, and retired along a passage, cut for the ur- 
pose, through the reeds on the marshy ground bordering the bayou Catalan. This 
road, “if road it might be called, which road was none,”—was impassable for 
horses, and our men had, in some places, great difficulty in getting along it, even 
in single files, and with the aid of planks. The retreat, however, was accom- 
plished without molestation ; our picquets remaining in front of the enemy un- 
| til half-past three in the morning, and General Jackson, notwithstanding that he 
was informed by a deserter, on the 15th, ‘that Major-General Lambert would 
retreat ina few days,’t—prudently considering, that he “ could not, without 
| encountering 2 risk which true policy did not seem to require, or to authorize, 
| attempt to annoy the retreat.""t On the morning of the 19th, the army took up 
| a position on both sides of the bayou, at about fourteen miles from our late camp 
/on the Mississippi, and one mile from its entrance into Lake Borgne. There 

we bivouacked until the 27th, when the whole of the troops, (with the excep- 

tion of eighty wounded, who could not with safety be removed,) were re-em- 
| barked. All our materiel was likewise brought away, except six iron 18 pound- 
ers, mounted on ship-carriages, and two carronades, which were left in position, 
to cover our retreat to the last moment. Our loss from the 9th to the 26th, in- 
clusive, was one killed and five wounded, by the enemy’s cannonade from the 
right bank of the river, where Commodore Patterson had again mounted his 
batteries, and was indefatigable in annoying us with his fire, from sunrise till 
sunset. This, together with four men, reported absent, (probably drowned or 
smothered in the ewamps,) and two officers and twenty-seven o¢ the 14th Light 
Dragoons, taken prisoners in a boat, off the Regolets, during very bad weather, 
on the night of the 25th, made our loss in this ill-managed expedition, 385 kill 
ed ; 1516 wounded ; and 591 missing ; grand total 2492. The American offi- 
cial (army) returns, for the same period, give 55 killed ; 185 wounded; and 93 
missing ; grand total, 333. 

One plain matter-of-fact observation must have suggested itself to every one 
who has taken the trouble to read these “ Recollections,” viz., that from the na- 
ture of the country, the character of their soldiery, and even as a consequence of 
| the peculiar constitution and government of the United States, the success of 
| any combined naval and military expedition, destined for occasional disembarka- 
| tions and attacks on particular points of their extensive line of sea-board, must 








acquired on that side had deprived the enemy of all the advantages—and they | in a very great degree depend upon the rapidity and “dash” with which the 
were invaluable—which he possessed over us whilst he held it, and placed them | operations are conducted. Holding this in view, the fleet so employed should be 
in our hands. What says General Jackson on the subject? In his despatch of | povided with boats, more than sufficient to land all the troops, with their stores, 


the 9th January, after describing the defeat of the attacking columns, he conti- 


| &c., at one trip, and the importance of time should never, for a moment be for- 


nues thus :—*“ The entire destruction of the enemy's army was now inevitable, | gotten; for every hour brings an accession of force to an enemy “ at home,” 
had it not been for an unfortunate occurrence, which at this moment took place | whilst a thousand causes are daily weakenirg an invading army, three or four 
on the other side of the river. Simultaneously with his advance upon my lines, | thousand miles from the main source of their reinforcements. 


he had thrown over in his boats a considerable force to the other side of the ri 
ver. These having landed, were hardy enough to advance against the works of 
General Morgan; and, what is strange, and difficult to account for, at the 


very moment when their entire discomfiture was looked for, with a confi- | 


dence approaching to certainty, the Kentucky reinforcements, on whom so much 


| reliance had been placed, ingloriously fled, drawing after them, by their example, 


the remainder of the forces, and thus vielding to the enemy that most formidable 
position. The batteries, which had rendered me, for many days, the most im- 
portant services, though bravely defended, were, of course, now abandoned,— 
not, however, until the guns had been spiked. This unfortunate rout had total- 
ly changed the aspect of affairs. The enemy now occupied a position from 
which they might annoy us without hazard, and by means of which they might 
have been able to defeat, in a great measure, the effects of our success on this 
side the river. It became, therefore, an object of the first consequence to dis- 
lodge him as soon as possible. For this object, all the means in my power, 
which I could with any safety use, were immediately put in preparation. Per- 
haps, however, it was Tt somewhat to another cause that I succeeded even 
beyond my expectations. In negotiating the terms of a temporary suspension 
of hostilities, to enable the enemy to bury their dead, and provide for their wound- 
ed, I had required certain propositions to be acceded to as a basis, among which 
this was one,—that, although hostilities should cease on this side the river, until 
twelve o'clock of this day (9th Jan.,) yet it was not to be understood that they 
should cease on the other side ; but that no reinforcements should be sent across 
by either army until the expiration ofthat day. His Excellency, Major-General 
Lambert, begged time to consider of those propositions until ten o’clock of to- 
day, and in the mean time recrossed his troops. I NEED NeT TELL You WITH 
HOW MUCH EAGERNESS | IMMEDIATELY REGAINED POSSESSION OF THE POSITION HE 
HAD THUS HAPPILY QUITTED.”’ 

It has beeu said, and the on dit obtained credit in both armies, that General 
Jackson, upon learning that we had obtained possession of the left bank of the 
river, made preparations to ‘‘ Moscow” New Orleans, rather than allow the im- 
mense amount of merchandize stored there to fall into our hands. It is possible 
that any demonstration of such a resolve might merely have for its object to sti- 
mulate his army—composed to a great extent of Louisiana militia and volun- 
teers—to face any danger rather than sec the capita! of the State and their pro- 
perty destroyed; but that the wary American General contemplated such a 
thing, is additional proof that he considered the city tobe placed in imminent ha- 
zard of capture, from the advantage we had gained. Mr. Edward J.ivingston, 
aide-de-camp of General Jackson at the period written of, could say something 
interesting on this subject if he would. 

During the brief suspension of hostilities, for the purpose of burying the dead, 





* Court-martial on Lieutenant-Colonei Mullins, p. 8. 


Washington was taken by “a dash,” resolved upon after a just comparison 
and estimate of the immeasurable superiority of disciplined, and approved British 
| veterans, over a half-organized mob of raw levies. Baltimore would have been 
carried, had ‘*adash” been made at the works on Clinkapin-bill, instead of a 
halt being called at its foot, to await the issue of the bombardment of Fort 
M‘Henry ; and it is the opinion of the most competent American military au- 
| thorities themselves, that New Orleans must have fallen, had General Keane fol- 
| lowed up his defeat of General Jackson by an instant and unhesitating “dash” 
| upon that city, instead of waiting for reinforcements. 





* Wilkinson’s Memoirs, vol. i. p. 541. 

+ Latour’s War in Louisiana, p. 191. ‘ 

t General Jackson’s despatch to the American Secretary at War, dated January 19, 
815. 





Vavieties. 


A Good Batch.—The widow of a baker at Rouen died a few days since aged 
85. She had 25 children, and left 79 children, grand-children, and great-grand- 
children. 

Prompt Humanity.—Lord Grimstone, while riding in Hyde-park on Tuesday, 
saw a boy throw himself into the reservoir. His lordship immediately jamped 
from his horse—plunged into the basin, which is ten feet deep, and, although the 
boy had sunk, brought him to the surface, and succeeded in having him convey- 
ed to the gate-keeper’s lodge, where he was soon restored to animation. _The 
boy said he was a parish apprentice, and was tired of his life from the severity of 
his master. 








A schoolmaster said of himself, ‘I am like a hone. I sharpen a number of 
| blades, but I wear myself out in dving it.” 
A POPULAR NAME. 


Prince Albert’s quickness saved our queen from harm, 
And Albert Low* first seized the assassin’s arm :— 
Well omen’d name, to which our thanks we owe, 
Long life to Albert high—and Albert Low. 

* The name of the person who seized the pot-boy. 


A Dialogue at Adelaide.—* Is your master at home?” said a gentleman. “‘ Ne 
sir,” replied the girl, “he is gone out.”—“ Then your mistress will do,” said he. 
“* She is gone out, sir,” answered the girl. “My business is of consequence, i 
returned he; “is your young master at home t”—“ No, sir, he’s gone out.”— 
“ That is unlucky,” replied he ; “ but perhaps they will soon return; I will step 
in, and sit by the fire.” —* Oh, sir,” said the girl, “the fire is gone out too.” Up- 


L. H. 8. 
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on which the gentleman bade her inform her master,that he did not expect to be 
80 coolly received.— Adelaide Chron. 


Lntperial Parlianent. 


House of Commons, June 15. 
CLERGY RESERVES BILL. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL having moved that the order of the day be read for 
the second reading of this bill. 

Mr. GOULBURN rose and said that it was not his intention to oppose the bill 
going through its present stage, but would content himself with expressing a 
hope that Government would see the necessity of altering some of its provisions 
in committee. 

Mr. GALLY KNIGHT objected to the bill, because it proposed to distribute 
among many that which had been intende/ to be preserved for the benefit of a 
few. He would be contented if the church reserves were distributed among the 
Churches of England and Scotland, and the Wesleyan Methodists; but he thought 
the Roman Catholics should be supported from other temporal resources. 

Sir R. INGLIS expressed his wonder at the disposition now apparent to per- 
mit the progress of the bill, after the high excitement which had prevailed on the 
subject of it two months ago. It involved a robbery, and a needless robbery. 
There never, until now, had been a question that these funds were intended solely 
for the members of the Protestant Established Church. Every clause, he con- 
tended, in the 3lst George III. pointed out their application as intended for a 
Protestant Episcopal Church. It might be a question how far the Scotch Church 
was entitled to come under the description contained in the act to which he re- 
ferred ; but when it was proposed to include other sects, the absurdity of the at- 
tempt was only equalled by its atrocity. Regarding the bill as a gratuitous rob- 
bery for depriving a large body of a vested right, without any consideration, he 
trusted the House would not consent to pass it—above all, that they would not 
recognise the principle which it contained. 

Mr. HUME thotght the sale of the reserves a wise and proper measure, be- 
cause in their present shape they had obstructed local improvements, and furnish- 
ed a fruitful source of discord. ‘Tothat extent he approved of the bill. But 
the proposed distribution of the funds he did not approve of. What the people 
of Goatin had demanded through their real representatives was, that these lands 
should be sold, and the proceeds devoted to the general purpose of educating the 
whole people, without, as in the United States, establishing a single sect or faith. 
It was absurd to suppose that these lands would rent at £1 an acre. He agreed 
in the sale of them, but protested against their appropriation to any class or sect 
of religionists whatever. 

SirG. CLERK expressed his satisfaction that the Church of Scotland was 
considered entitled to share in these funds ; but he most strongly objected that 
there should be mixed up with them a number of persons who had no connection 
whatever withthe Scotch Church. He was quite satisfied that the General As- 
sembly of the Church of Stvtland could have had no means of knowing the pro- 
visions of this bill, or they would have sent up the strongest and most decided 

rotest against it. He trusted that, before the house went into committee, the 
Noble Lord would carefully revise the clauses to which he (Sir G. Clerk) had 
called attention; and that, whatever portion of the fund was to be allotted to 
the Church of Scotland, whether one-fourth ora larger portion, care would be 
taken to secure that portion exclusively to the Scotch Church. 

Mr. KEMBLE thought the bill a dangerous one for the Church, in making 
public provision for sects dessenting from the Establishment. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL observed, that the Honourable Gentlemen who were 
opposed to th’s bill all seemed to ground their resistance to it upon the supposi- 
tion that it was a measure to explain andtocarry into more com) lete effect the 
act of 1791. That was not the object of the bill. It was not a bill to explain 
any of the doubts of the act of 1791, or to state what were the intentions of 
the Legislature in passing that act ; it was a bill which proposed simply to deal 
with the property as it now existed, and to settle all disputed points with respect 
to that property in such a manner as should seem best calculated to secure the 
peace and promote the religious instruction of our fellow subjects in the Cana- 
das. The property to which the bill applied had been much neglected, and the 
revenues derived from it were very small. But whilst it was productive of so 
little in a pecuniary point of view, it had been a fertile source of dissension and 
division. It was most desirable, therefore that the question should be settled in 
such a manner as would tend most immediately to the promotion of religious in- 
struction, and a final adjustment of all the points that hitherto, unfortunately, had 
ape rise to so many differences. The present Governor-General stated that if 
the Imperial Parliament did not proceed at once to settle this question, the conse- 
quence would be (such as it had hitherto been), that whenever there was a ge- 
neral election in the province the question of the clergy reserves would again be- 
come the subject of great contention. The question in the United Legislature 
of the two provinces would then be, not whether the Church of England should 
possess one-fourth of these reserves, and the Church of Scotland another fourth, 
but whether they, the United Legislature, should recognise the maintenance of 
any for the support of an established religion. It was, he thought, most desira- 
ble to prevent such a question being brought before the United Legislature in the 
first year of its assembling [hear]. For this reason he deemed a measure similar 
to that now under the consideration of the House absolutely essential. He deem- 
ed it necessary for a proper and permanent settlement of the question; for it was 
to be borne in mind that if, in proposing to settle the matter, we were to say that 
we would consent to settle it only in such a way as should be utterly repugnant 
to the feelings and wishes of the Canadian people—if we were to say that we 
would settle it only aceording to our notions of what was due to the Church of 
England in England, and tothe Church of Scotland in Scotland—if we were to 
apply this principle to the Canadas without any reference to the wishes and feel- 
ings of the Canadian people, then that which we called a settlement in name 
would not be a settlement in fact, but a new source of discontent, dissension, and 
complaint against the mother country [hear, hear.] These, therefore, were the 
general reasons that induced the Government to propose a measure of this nature, 
and these were the principles by which the Government would be guided when 
they came to discuss the details of the bill in committee. 

Mr. PAKINGTON declared himself decidedly hostile to this bill. He 
thought that wherever the British standard and language were planted, provision 
ought tobe made for the Protestant Establishment of the mother country, but 
not, as in this bill, for the Roman Catholic faith. According to the returns 
which had been made to this House of religious denominations in Canada, he 

found that there were about 80,000 persons of the Church of England, but of 
the Church of Scotland there were not more than 40,000; and even to the 
latter they added the seceders from the Scotch Church, and of the Presbyterians 
of the United Synod of Upper Canada, the number would not amount to more 
than 70,000. He wished, therefore, to know on what principle of justice they 
were guing to divide the proceeds of these lands, so as to give to the Scotch 
Church a share equal to that of the Established Church (hear, hear.) He for 
one had no objection to giving a portion of the proceeds to the Presbyterian 
Chirch, but, in his opinion, it was monstrous to make the division without a due 
consideration of the number of the recipients. They never could hope for a 
just settlement of this question if they proceeded on so monstrous and unjust a 
principle as characterized the bill then before the House. He had heard it said 
by the hon. member for Kilkenny that the air of America was unsuited to a 
Church Establishment. 

Mr. HUME—So it is (great laughter.) 

Mr. PAKINGTON continued. He wished to say nothing at all offensive of 
that hon. member, but he must confess, that a more absurd, ridiculous, and unte- 
nable doctrine he had never heard (great laughter.) The fact was that the 
strongest desire was manifested for the establishment of a Church Establishment 
in Upper Canada, and he protested in the warmest terms against any attempt to 
deprive those colonies of a sound system of religious education ; but, although 
he objected to most of the details of the measure. he should not vote against the 
second reading of the bill (hear.) He did not wish to offer any factious opposi- 
tion, and therefore he was prepared to go into committee, when he should op- 
pose, in the most decided manner possible, any share of the property being given 
to the Roman Catholics, and if he did not succeed, he should certainly divide 
the House on the third reading. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE deprecated, as certain to raise a fame in Canada, any 
attempt to establish a dominant church in that country. ‘This bill undoubtedly 
did not please either the High Church party in the Canadas, or the advocates of 
the Voluntary principle there ; but it was satisfactory to the most reasonable 
portion of the members of the Church of England in those settlements. In the 
Canadas, as in all our colonies, the worst service we could do to the Church 
would be to attempt the establishment of an exclusive provision for her. That 
attempt would shake our whole colonial empire to its centre. He could not con- 
cur in the objection against the participation of the Roman Catholics in the 
pad etter for religion ; and he bore testimony to their loyal conduct in the 
recent disturbance. 

The bill was shortly opposed by Mr. Estcourt, Serjeant Jackson, Mr. Pringle, 
and Lord Teignmouth 

Mr. GLADSTONE regretted to hear the exultation expressed by the noble 
lord at the present state of feeling in the colony, and at the lukewarmness in fa- 
vour of the Established Church. They were not about to settle the abstract 
principle of a church establishment, but to deal with a difficulty which had arisen 

out of the act of 1791, and he would not be a party to a violent and compulsory 
abrogation of any claims which had arisen under the act of 1791, if he took the 
explanation of the noble lord as to the principle of the bill, and inferred it to be 





& measure based upon an unlimited right to alienate what had been solemnly gi- 
ven, and which it was not pretended had been abused. He would not, however, 
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vote against the second reading, because he thought no argument had been urg- 
ed against the bill which would not have been sound and valid against the first 
reading, and when the bill was introducted. It was understood that the Primate 
of England and the Bishop of London, with every disposition to lead to a settle- 
ment of this question, and acting on the part of the Church, had made a conces- 
sion, for the sake of security and peace, of a part of those extreme rights to 
which they conceived she was entitled under the act of 1791. _It was, therefore, 
most desirable that the House should be well informed as to the nature and cir- 
cumstances of that offer before they divided against this bill. He did not ask 
his hon. friends ‘o compromise any principle of property or religion ; but he call- 
ed on them not to take any step to prejudice the cause they had so much at heart 
by a premature division, when substantial Unity of sentiment prevailed on that 
side of the House, and ample power to modify the measure in its further progress 
through the House (hear.) 4 
LORD JOHN RUSSELL begged to say avery few words in explanation. 
He utterly denied having spoken with any thing like a feeling of exultation of 
the prevailing popular opinion in Canada upon this subject ; on the contrary, he 
had upon a former occasion expressed his regret that principles which he consi- 
dered more sound did not prevailin the colony. ,The only other point to which 
he would refer was the prorosition which had been made by the Primate of Eng- 
land on this subject. He was quite ready, if it were wished, to state at once 
what that proposition was; he had it not, however, in writing, but he could 
pledge himself to its substantial accuracy. The proposition, as he understood 
it, was, that with respect to one-fourth of the clergy reserves, which had been 
already sold and partly invested in this country, it should be considered to belong 
to the Church of England, and that of the remaining three-fourths one half 
should also belong to the Church of England, and the other half to be appropri- 
ated to such’ parties as the Government might fix. ‘There was this further pro- 
position, that the whole belonging to the Church of England should be at the 
disposal of the Society for the Propagation of t!e Gospel in Foreign Parts ; that 
it should be for the Society to decide whether the whole or any part should be 
sold or kept in land, and the income only to be disposed of. Such, as he under- 
stood, was the proposition on the part of the Church. He did say, that with 
the views of the most rev. prelate, such a proposition showed a spirit,of concili- 
ation ; but it appeared to him that one of two courses should be taken, either to 
legislate in this country in such a manner as to produce contentment in Canada, 
or if that were inconsistent with our principles, then to give to the Legislature 
of Canada an absolute right to legislate themselves on the subject (hear, hear.) 
«The House then divided. The numbers were—for the motion 152, against it 
35; majority for the second reading, 117 


“THE DOWNING STREET KNOUT.” 
House of Lords, June 22. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON inquired whether the noble Marquis had any 
objection to lay on the table the correspondence between the Government and 
the governors of Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, and Prince Edward's Island, on 
the subject of a dispatch sent out by Lord J. Russell, in October, 1839, relative 
to Crown p2tronage in those colonies. 

The Marquis of NORMANBY said he would make an inquiry on the subject, 
and give an answer to-morrow. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON intimated his intention to move for the corves- 
pondence to-morrow. 

: June 23. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON moved that an humble address be presented 
to Her Majesty for copies of any reports made by the Governor of New Bruns- 
wick, Prince Edward’s Island, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland, in consequence 
of the receipt of a despatch from the Secretary of State, on the subject of the 
administration of the Colonial patronage. 

Viscount MELBOURNE believed that there was one report from New Bruns- 
wick, but none‘from Newfoundland or Prince Edward's Island. ‘There was al- 
so one from Nova Scotia; but in his opinion it would be inexpedient to pro- 
duce it. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON.—RHias the noble viscount any objection to 
the motion being modified, as far as regards Nova Scotia, by introducing the 
words “ or extracts ?” 


Viscount MELBOURNE.—None. ‘The returns were then ordered. 


CANADA GOVERNMENT BILL. + 
House of Lords, June 30. 





Lord MELBOURNE introduced the Bill which had passed the Lower House, 
and supported his motion with appropriate remarks. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON having found it necessary to take into his 
consideration the constitution, resources, and acts of those provinces, particular- 
iy during the late war, and feeling the importance of those colonies to the influ- 
ance and prosperity of this country, was anxious to make some observations to 
the house on the subject. He would advert particularly to the latter part of the 
noble viscount’s address, wherein he stated that the present was the fitting time 
for carrying through the house a project such as his bill contained. In that he 
‘iffered from the noble viscount. He did not think the time had yet come. He 
did not think this was atime to introduce such an experiment when they had 
hardly got rid of one rebellion, and certainly not of the irritation of feeling 
which it had occasioned. He knew he had the misfortune of differing from 
very many persons on this subject. He knew that there was a growing feeling 
in this country in favour of a separation from those colonies, and of our parting 
in amity with them. He believed those persons were mistaken. He believed 
the power of this country would sustain a great loss if it lost those colonies. 
On that account it was that he warned the house not to pass this bill, unless 
it was sure, which he did not think it would be, that it would effect the advanta- 
ges which were proposed. He thought their lordships over-calculated the advan- 
tages of such a union as was proposed. The fact was true, that they had no 
link in common but the mighty river which the noble viscount had adverted 
to. But their enjoyment of that depended altogether on this country. The no- 
ble viscount had altogether forgotten, however, that the navigation of that river 
could be settled by the plan adopted with regard to the navigation of the Meuse 
and the Rhine. If we secured to Upper Canada the free navigation of that ri- 
ver we would secure our own possession of Upper Canada for ever; and while 
we held Upper Canada we need not fearthe loss of Lower Canada. Theirlord- 
ships should not suppose that the present was the first time the subject had been 
brought under their consideration. With regard to the report of Lord Durham, 
he should only say, that it recommended the union of the five provinces That 
was altogether impracticable. Inthe speech from the thone last session their 
lordships had been requested to take the subject into their consideration. No 
bill, however, reached them. That which was introduced in the other house 
was subsequently withdrawn. (Hear, hear.) The noble duke proceeded to warn 
their lordships of the consequences of legislating in the manner contemplated 
by the government. By far the greater number of petitions which had been 
presented from Canada were against the union of both provinces. The noble 
duke then referred to the different despatches sent to Canada by the present go- 
vernment, a'l of them of different tendency. Such repeated changes were most 
extraordinary for such a country as Canada, the cry of the people of which was 
for a responsible government. Give us, said they, Lord Durham's flag and a 
responsible government. (Hear, hear.) The inhabitants of the staie of Glen- 
gary were as good subjects as ever acknowledged a sovereign; their cry espe- 
cially was for a responsible government. Give the Canadians that—let the go- 
vernment, in addition, secure Upper Canada—and there would be no fear of 
keeping the Canadas, still less necessity would theve be for a junction of them. 
He could not but refer to the gallant conduct of the British arms in Canada at 
various times. In 1812, forexample, they had nobly defended the provinces 
of Upper and Lower Canada against the whole force of the United States, yet 
those same troops were sent to the winds; the government at home did not co- 
operate with the loyal assistance it possessed in Canada—hence the present 
state of affairs. He entreated tle government to pause before they went far- 
ther with the present measure,which was one of risk, and which he trusted he had 
shown. He begged leave to remind the government they were about to legis- 
late for the Canadas by an assembly composed of three or four different nations 
and of many different religions. At all times such a step was hazardous, doubly 











so as respected the North American provinces. He agajn trusted their lordships 
would well consider the question, and in committee make those alterations ne- 
cessary to render the bill less obnoxious, but he called upon ministers to consider 
the opinions of others in their lordships’ house, and if ministers were determined 
to take the responsibility on themselves, in God's name let them do it. For his 
own part, according to his present opinien, he would say non-content to the pre- 
sent bill. (Hear.) 

Lord GOSFORD said, from all the experience he had had in Canada he could 
safely declare that the inhabitants of the lower province were loyal subjects and 
friendly to the government of this country. He confessed he was opposed to 
the present bill, because it saddled the heavy debt of the upper province upon 
the lower, which had incurred none. His honest and conscientious conviction 
was this, that the great body of the Canadian population were decidedly hostile 
to the present bill. (Hear.) He believed, in like manner, that there were many 
persons in Canada who would hail with pleasure the union, because it might be- 
come a source of discontent, and of profit to them. Such persons, however, 
formed but a s:nall part of the general population. (Hear.) He did not deny 
but that the time might come when a union of the Canadas might be fairly at- 
tempted with reasonable chance of success ; but he. was decidedly of opinion 
tuat that period had not yet arrived. He opposed the bill before the house be- 
cause it was unjust, and founded on misrepresentation. 

Lord ELLENBOROUGH said he agreed entirely with every word which 
had fallen from the noble duke. (Hear.) He was satisfied that if the present 
bill passed it would Jead to a separation of the Canadas from the mother country 





—(hear)—and yet what was the position of their lordships’ house, for it could 
not be denied that the bill had been carried in the other house by a majority, 
and likewise in the House of Assembly. (Hear.) If he thought the present 
rejection of the bill would be a final rejection, he would vote fer its rejection ; 
but he was certain the House of Assembly would again call for the measure 
under aggravated circumstances, making legislation Reveatior more dangerous. 
(Hear, hear) But he was opposed to the bill because it was fraudulent, unjust, 
and erroneous ; it had for its object the giving of a greater franchise to the French 
population of Lower Canada, punishing a whole people for the misconduct of a 
few, two years ago. (Hear, hear.) Give the Canadians a good government 
founded on justice, for whatever is founded on injustice cannot prosper. In that 
bill there was no provision made for the pure administration of justice. Give 
that to the Lower Canadians, and he would answer for their loyalty, their peace, 
and tranquillity. (Hear, hear.) At the same time that he thought it would be 
fraudulent to substitute the government given by the bill forthe present despotic 
form, still he must admit that, in spite of all the frauds and tricks which men 
put upon the French Canadians, they must return dag of three-fourths 
of the representatives of the Lower Province . and in Upper Canada, under the 
most favourable circumstances, after the dissolution by which Sir F. Head saved 
Cinada, the British interest was able tv return more than three-fourths. Thus 
the effuct of the bill would be to give in every Assembly a majority against this 
country. His only reason for assenting to this bill going into committee was, 
that if the bill did not now pass it must ultimately be carried ; and that might, 
perhaps, happen under less favourable circumstances. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON spoke again, and said that they had net the 
unbiassed opinion of the Legislative Assembly of Upper Canada. In October a 
new arrangement of official persons was intimated. They were not then asked 
their opinion upon the state of their country ; he knew that some of the official 
persons resigned—the Solicitor-General for instance. It was not the opinion of 
the ancient legislature which they had obtained. He did not accuse the legisla- 
ture of corruption ; but an arrangement was made with the government in con- 
sequence of the men which had been introduced, which was tantamount—if you 
will not support us you must go out of office. | 

The Earl of RIPON said he would not go so far as other noble lords in oppo- 
sition to the bill, but he entertained serious doubts that it would ansvrer the ob- 
ject intended. If it failed the colony would be lost. He had taken the resolu- 
<ion not to vote against the bill. 

Lord BROUGHAM said there were two poir.ts upon which he would examine 
the bill; first, whether the measure was just ; and, secondly, what would be the 
result produced upon the colony. First, as to the framework of the bill, they 
wotild see that he referred to the parties between whom the union was sought to 
be ellected. The Canadas were in possession of a constitution for fifty years. 
It was no matter whether they were a conquered province at the time that con- 
stitution was conferred upon them. They liad obtained a constitution, and when 
it had been conceded to them they lad been for forty years previously subjects 
of this country. There could be no doubt whatever that at that time the legis- 
lative authority was vested in the Crown. Lut the parliament of Great Britain 
having then giveh them a constitution with two separate Legislatures, which 
they had enjoyed for halfa century, it was extraordinary that they should be now 
called upon to abolish that constitution without obtaining the consent of the par- 
ties interested, to the proposed union of their domestic legislatures. They were 
called upon to unite those two provinces into one legislature, which the parlia- 
ment had placed under the government of separate assemblies. The speech of 
the noble duke demonstrated that they had not obtained that consent, and after 
the satisfactory manner in which that point had been established by his noble 
friend, it might be considered superfluous in him to add another word upon the 
subject. He would, however, state a few things to prove that they had not the 
consent of the peopie of Canada to their union. First he would ask them to 
look to the Legislative Council. Supposing that that body would indicate such 
consent, not longer than 12 months ago that assembly had declared their dissent 
from the proposed measure of a union, and the expression of dissent on their 
part formed the ground of the delay which took place. It was so urged by the 
noble viscount (Melbourne) at the time. But supposing that a change of opinion 
had taken place in the minds of the members of the council, and that they had 
their consent to this measure, he would ask by what means it was brought 
about? Did not the despatch of his noble friend tend to produce that effect ? 
It certainly ten.led to produce a different feeling in the minds of the members of 
the council. But allowing that they had the consent of the council, he would 
ask did that consent indjcate the consent of the people of the province? (Hear, 
hear.) gft did not ; for the Legislative Council was appointed by the government, 
they were to all intents the creatures of the Executive. Their consent could, 
therefore, indicate nothing more than the approval of the government, by whom 
they were appointed, or of theiragents. ‘Then with regard to the General Assem- 
bly of. Upper Canada, he would ask from what time it was that they had gi- 
ven their consent. Within twelve or thirteen months they had been as 
much opposed to the measure of a union as the Legislative Council. 
That Assembly was elected after the dissolution in 1836. That body was 
then fairly elected; but its right to continue its sittings depended up- 
on the consent of the people. ‘The terms of its sittings would have expired 
in 1837, but they continued their existence beyond that period,.by passing a law 
similar to the septennial act passed in this country in the reign of George the 
First. Noone could doubt that the septennial act was necessary and justifiable 
at that time. It might have been necessary in the case of Canada; but it was 
quite clear that the fact of its having protracted its sittings beyond the period 
for which it was elected, derogated from its authority and impaired its influence. 
The fact that it did not derive its authority from the original law, but in virtue 
of one which it had passed itsclf, had that effect. Suppose an analogous case 
—suppose the case of the union with Scotland—no one would now object to 
that measure—no one would call that now into question ; but if the parliament 
which passed that had protracted its sittings beyond the usual period, there 
could be no doubt but that the circumstance would have impaired its influence 
upon public opinion. (Hear.) He could not but say that he attached little 
weight to the declaration of the General Assembly, given under such circum- 
stances. Then, with reference to the Lower Province, the constitution was 
suspended. ‘There was no legitimate body there to ; ive consent to the mea- 
sure. ‘There was no assembly in that province. He would not advert to the 
course which he took with reference to the suspension of that constitution ; 
but supposing that he was wrong, and their lordships right in supporting the 
government on that occasion, still it was sufficient that the Assembly was not 
in existence, and they could not undertake to unite those two provinces with- 
ont their consent; but, if he was ask whether the people were favourable to 
the union, although there was no organ to express their opinion upon the sub- 
ject, he would answer, that sufficient had come out to justify him in stating 
that they were not in favour of it. If the Parliament of Canada was in exis- 
tence, andthey were asked whether they would agree or disagree to the mea- 
sure, what would be their answer? They would say, that they would retain 
their ancent constitution. As parties stood in that Assembly previous to its 
dissolution, they stood for and against the question of the union, as seventeen 
to eighty. Afterwards they stood as eight to eighty. There could be no doubt, 
then, looking to those numbers, that if that Assembly was in existence it 
would declare against a union of the provinces; but this was a mistaken view 
of the case, and they thought that the Lower Province would consent to the 
union. Why not call them together for that purpose? The answer that would 
be given tu that proposition would be, that they were sure of a negative. ‘Ta- 
king it therefore altogether, it was evident that the provinces were opposed to 
the union. Let them test the feelings of the Canadas upon this question by 
whatever criterion they pleased they would find that they were opposed to it. 
This measure would be only of atemporary nature. It would be regarded as a 
penal statute inflicted upon the province for the misconduct of a portion of the 
inhabitants. It might also be said that the legislature having been dissolved 
they took that opportunity to carry the measure into effect. He would not 
urge his objections farther,but he would say a few words of the future prospects 
of the province. It was intended to give an equal number of representatives to 
each province, forty-two for each, making eighty-four for the United Parliament. 
Passing over the attempt to pack the two provinces together—for he considered 
the attempt to reconcile such heterogeneous materials impracticable—suppose 
that the majority of those in the lower province, adverse to colonial subjection, 
were to be added to the minority of the same opinion in the upper province, 
their united votes would form a majority against British connexion; but it 
might be said that this might be counteracted by giving an unnatural preponder- 
ance in the elective franchise to one party over the other. But he weuld ask, 
would that expedient tend to promote a good understanding in the colony, or 
would it not rather tend to shake the hold of this country upon the province. If 
they sought to balance the parties by placing the English in opposition to the 
French, that would create increased animosity, and would prove still more so in 
those the French represented. Placing better reliance upon the preservation of 
the connexion with Canada, he agreed with the noble lord (Ashburton) that eve- 
rything depended upon the feeling in which the severance would ultimately take 
place. His impression was that this measure was fraught with ingredients 
powerful to excite the worst passions ; to separate man from man and race from 
race. It would have the effect of endangering the preservation of the colony, 
upon which their lordships lay great store, but which he did not ; but when that 
event took place this measure would not allow them to have in the provinces of 
Canada an allay or a friend, but an enemy. Discussing the measure on those 
principles, he felt it his duty to express his opinions by way of protest ; he would 
not, however, offer any further opposition to the second reading of the bill. He 
entertained, however, but a faint idea that the measure would prove beneficial 
in its results. 

The bill was then read a second time and the house adjourned. 
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LORD STANLEY’S IRISH REGISTRATION BILL. 

The week opened with a grand muster of parties in the House of Commons. 
Preparations had been made for a severe if not a decisive conflict on Lord Stanley's 
Registration Bill, and the hum of eager expectation for the commencement of 
the struggle was heard in either camp; when Lord John Russell stood forth with 
words of peace, instead of defiance, on his lips. He proposed a truce : if Lord 
Stanley would permit the Government business to proceed as usual on Monday, 
by abstaining irom his threatened motion to substitute the Committee on his Bull 
for ‘the Order of the Day,” the Ministerial Leader offered him precedence on 
the following Thursday, Friday, or Monday, with an assurance that no obstruction 
should be given by Government, or any parties whom Government could influence, 
to the preluninety motion that the business of the Committee shall commence. 
Lord Stanley accepted the offer, and selected Friday. Mr. O'Connell acquiesced 
in the arrangement thus far ; and both parties obtained breathing-time. 

The Tories call this truce a “capitulation”: but if Lord Stanley gained an 
advanced position, Ministers were enabled to forward their business,—a matter of 
especial importance to a Government uncertain of a majority from night to 
night, and safe only during the recess. Each party had its quid pro quo in the 
bargain. 

eanwhile, extraordinary efforts have been made to secure a full attendance at 
the division, the result of which we shall communicate in our Postscript. The 
circular of the Treasury Whipper-in requests the attendance of Members ‘most 
earnestly and most particularly” at ‘ early and certain divisions”; and whilst 
the Opposition newspapers urgently exhort the well-drilled Tories to “ attend to 
their duty,” we may be sure that Mr. Wm. Holmes and Mr. Chas. Ross are not 
slumbering at their posts. 

Saturday, June 20. 

The Ministerial rally proved too strong for the Tories last night. The House 
went into Committee on Lord Stanley's Registration Bill without a division, ac- 
cording to the agreement between the parties. Lord Stanley said,that the bill made 
such ee progress, that it was his intention to postpone the commencement of 
its operation from the 20th of July to the 1st of November 1841. 

Lord MORPETH then rose to move an amendment to the first clause, the ef- 
fect of which would be to retain on the register all the voters now on it, so long 
as their right to remain endured under the existing law, unless by loss of qualiti- 
cation, or by death, or by proof of fraudulent personation, they should become 
disentitled to the franchise. ‘This amendment was supported by Mr. Sheil, Dr. 
Stock, Mr. E. Roche, Mr. J. Grattan, Mr. Pigot, and Mr. Macaulay. Lord Stan- 
ley spoke in support of his own clause; and was followed by Mr. D'Israeli, Mr. 
— Jackson, Lord Powerscour:, and Sir Edward Sugden. Then came the 

ivision— 

For Lord Morpeth’s amendment, 296 ; For Lord Stanley's clause, 289; Min- 
isterial majority, 7. 

a STANLEY stated, that he (should fix Monday for proceeding with the 
bill. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL said, he should move an amendment that it be taken 
on some other day. The Government business ought not to be interfered with. 
There was no reason why the Solicitor General's Irish Registration Bill, or the 
English Registration Bill, should not be proceeded with on Monday. 

Lord STANLEY did not wish to interfere with Government businesa There 
were two bills to be read a third time on Monday, and he did not wish to stop their 
progress ; but when they came to Registration Bills, then, :n compliance with the 
agreement made, he claimed precedence for his bill. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL spoke to the same effect. 

The Chairman having put the question, that he should report progress, to sit 
again on Monday. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL moved to substitute Thursday for Monday. 

Lord HOWICK said, that he had voted with Lord Morpeth, very reluc- 
tantly ; but he would not support Lord John Russell in the course he now pro- 
posed to take. 

Lord JOHN then agreed to postpone the decision till Monday, when he should 
divide the House. 

Mr. O'CONNELL gave notice, that whenever a motion was made for going 
into Committee on the bill, he should move an instruction to the Committee. 

The Chairman reported progress, to sit again on Monday. 
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June 22. 

The House was crowded in expectation of another debate and division on 
Lord Stanley’s Irish Registration Bill. 

A good deal of conversation occurred as to the order in which business should 
be taken. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL refused to state any thing positively, except 
that he should proceed with the Colonial Passengers Bill and the Admiralty 
Courts Bill. Lord Stanley complained of the inconvenience which this mode 
of proceeding occasioned ; but Lord John Russell would say nothing more spe- 
cific. 

After the Colonial Passengers Bill had been disposed of, and Lord John 
Russell had moved the third reading of the Admiralty Courts Bill, Lord Stanley 
said, he was anxious to abstain from interfering with the regular course of pub- 
lic business; and asked Lord Jolin to name ‘I hursday, Friday, or Monday, to 
proceed with his bill. 

It was finally agreed that the Irish Solicitor-General’s Bill should he read a 
second time on Friday, without opposition; but that Lord Stanley's Bill 
should be the first business taken on Friday; and Lord Stanley said, that 
should his own bill fail, he would endeavour to make Mr. Pigot’s the ground- 
work of an efficient measure. 

Saturday, June 27. 

Lord STANLEY is carrying his Irish Registration Bill through the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, in the face of the most determined and keen 
— from the Ministerial party. 

zast night, when the motion for going into Committee on the bill had been 
read from the Chair, Mr. Slaney suggested a compromise : he would offer no 
opposition to the consideration of the billin Committee, and would not the Con- 
servatives make some concession ? 

Mr. O'CONNELL, in deference to Mr. Staney, refrained from pressing the 
“instruction” of which he had given notice. 

The House being in Committee, the second, or, “ interpretation” clause, was 
agreed to, after a show of opposition from Mr. O';CONNELL. 

The third clause was the subject of a protracted debate. It required from 
the claimant of the franchise, possession of the property on which he made his 
claim, for twelve calendar months previous to the 20th of July ; but Lord Stan- 
ley agreed to substitute six months for twelve months. Lord Morpeth then mo- 
ved to insert “his registry” in the place of “ 20th of July.” This motion raised 
the question of annual or quarterly registration ; and Lord Stanley distinctly de- 
clared that if the amendment were carried, he should consider that the Commit- 
tee decided against annual registration, which was the basis of his bill—the prin- 
ciple on which its entire machinery was framed; and he would in that case pro- 
ceed no further with it. 

— understanding the Members went to the division; when there ap- 

eared— 
' For the original clause 275 
For Lord Morpeth’s amendment 271 
Conservative majority 4 

Lord STANLEY wished to proceed with the next clause; but Mr. Hume 
objected ; and the Committee rose, to sit again on Thursday next. 

ee 

Courvoiser, the murderer of Lord William Russell, has made the following 

CONFESSION. 
“ Newzate, 22d June, 1840. 

“On the Friday before the murder was committed I began two or three times 
not to like my place. I did not know what todo: I thought ii I gave warning, 
none of my friends would take notice of me again, and1 thought by makiug it 
appear a kind of robbery he would discharge me ; and on the Saturday before I 
took this plate to Leicester Place. I had a mind to rob the house on Monday, 
and after I had forced the door down stairs, I thought it was not right, and went 
to bed: nothing further happened on the Monday. On Tuesday night, when 
his Lordship went to bed, (he had been rather cross with me about his carriage), 
he gave me two letters, one for the post, and told me rather angrily, that he | 
was obliged to write those letters in consequence of my forgetting the carriage ; | 
this was in the drawing room, about eleven o'clock at night. I then went down 
stairs into the kitchen, and stood reading a book for some time. About twelve 
o'clock he rang the bell; I went up to him and took the lamp out. After that 
I thought he had gone up-stairs to his bedroom ; and when he rung his bedroom 
bell, I thought it was to warm his bed; andI took the warming-pan up with 
coals in, just as usual, and he began to grumble because I did not go upto see 
what he wanted, instead of taking up the warming-pan. I told him he always 
used to ring the bell for the warming-pan, and that it was for that purpose he 
had rung: and he said that I ought always to go to answer the bell first, to 
see what he wanted. He took off his cluthes, and I came down stairs again 
with the warming-pan ; and I waited there until about twenty minutes past 
twelve. He rang again for me to warm his bed. He told me rather crossly 
that I should take more notice of what I was doing and what he was telling 
me, and pay more attention. 

“‘T did not answer at all, as I was very cross. I went down stairs and put 
every thing in the state it was in the morning. As I was in the diningroom 
with a light, he came down stairs to the water-closet ; he had his wax-light; | 
was in the dining-room, but as he had his slippers on, I did not hear him come 
down. He opened the diniug-room door, and saw me. I could not escape his 


no good intentions in doing this; you must quit my servieeto-morrow morning, 
and I shall acquaint your friends with it.’ I made him no answer. He went to his 
water-closet, and 1 went out of the dining-room down stairs. _He was about ten 
minutes in the water-closet, and 'I waited to see what he would do after he came 
out. While he was in the water-closet I put some of the things to rights again 
in the dining-room. When he left the water-closet, he went into the dining- 
room, where he staved about a minute or two. I was on the corner of the stairs 
that goes from the dining-room to the kitchen. I watched him up-stairs. I 
stopped perhaps an hour in the kitchen, not knowing whatI should do. As I 
was coming upstairs from the kitchen, I thought it was all up with me ; my 
character was gone, and! thought it was the only way I cogld cover my faults 
by te him. This was the first moment of any idea of the sort entering 
my head. : 
don’t remember whether it was acarving-knife or not. Ithen went up-stairs. 
I opened his bedroom door and heard him snoring in his sleep ; there wasa rushlight 
in his room burning at this time. I went near the bed by the side of the win- 
dow, and then I murdered him; he just moved his arm a little, he never spoke 
a word. I took a towel which was on the back of the chair, and wiped my hand 
and the knife ; after that I took his key and opened the russia leather box, and 
put it in the state it was found in the moming, I took all the My YF that were 
found down stairs : the towel I put over his face. I took a purse, I also took a 
ten-pound note from a note-case, which | put in the purse, and put them ina 
basket in the back scullery ; the day after, I thought it would be better to put 
it behind the skirting board. I hac before I went to Richmond lost a shilling be- 
hind the skirting-board, so I thought that would be a good place to put it. 

“While at Richmond Lord William's locket dropped from his coat while I was 
brushing it. I picked it up, and put it in my trousers pocket, but had not the 
least idea of taking it. I intended to have returned it to his Lordship while I 
dressed him in the morning. I put my hand in my pocket at that time, but found 
I had changed my trousers ; this was on the morning we left Richmond for Cam- 
den Hill. J did not put the trousers on again while we were at Camden Hill. 
I did not recollect the trousers being different, and thought I had lost the locket. 
I then thought it best to say nothing about it. On the Friday morning, I was 
looking at some of my old clothes, the Policeman, who had cut his chin was 
watching me, and in taking the trousers out of the drawer in the pantry, the locket 
fell ot of the pocket ; it was wrapped up ina piece of brown paper; the Police- 
man opened the paper, and lvoked at it and said, ‘ What's that?’ I said to him 
it was a locket ; but in the position in which I was, I did not like to say it was 
Lord William’s locket ; and if I told the truth I should not be believed ; the 
Policeman then returned it to me, and I put it in my trousers pocket. The watch 
and seal were in my jacket pocket, which I had on until the Friday morning, and 
then I undid the riband and took the seal off; it was the day the sweeps were in 
the house, which was either the Thursday or Friday; having the watch in my 
pocket the glass came out; I did not know what todo with it, as the Police were 
watching me, so I took the watch from my pocket and put it in between the lin- 
ing of my jacket and twisted the pocket until I smashed the glass; after that I 
dropped some of the pieces about the dining-room, and at different times put the 
large pieces in my mouth, and afterwards having broken them with my teeth, 
spat them in the fire-place. The watch I had by me until Friday morning. I 
then burnt the riband, and put the watch under the lead in the sink. Ikept the 
seal in my pocket until they came into the dining-room to show me the ring they 
had found behind the skirting-board. WhenI was called to go down to the pantry 
I let the seal fal! and put my foot upon it, and afterwards put it behind the water- 
pipe in the scullery. Beresford and Cronin, and two masons, were there at the 
time taking the drain up, but did not see me do it. 

“The watch, the seal, and the locket, together with two sovereigns I had 
about me until the Friday, and if they had searched me they must have found 
them; but they did not do so until Friday, after I was taken into custody in my 
bed-room. The two sovereigns I afterwards (on the Friday, when I slipped the 
locket under the hearth-stone) also slipped down near the wall under the flooring. 
There is no truth in saying that I put any thing in the ale or beer, for all that 
time I had no idea of committing the dee!. I had scarcely had any beer all the 
week, and the ale that [ had drunk that night, together with the wine, and some 
more [ took after the cook went to bed affected me. The gloves were ever 
placed in the shirt by me, or to my knowledge. When I left Mr. Fector’s, I 
gave all my white gloves tothe coachman. The handkerchiefs that were found 
in my portmanteau were never put there by me. They were in my drawer where 
I used to keep my dirty linen, or in my bag with my dirty linen in the pantry. If 
there is blood upon them it must have been from my nose, as it sometimes bled. 
I know nothing of the shirt-front. I turned up my coat and shirt-sleeve of my 
right hand when I committed the murder. [I did not use the pillow at all. 

* After I had committed the murder, I undressed and went to bed as usual. 
I made the marks on the door on the outside, none of them from the inside, for 
the purpose of having it believed that thieves had broken in. I never made use 
of the chisel or the fire-irons. I placed the things about the house to give the 
appearance of robbery. It is not true that the bottom bolt was never used to 
secure the door—it was bolted that night. I took the jewellery after I had com- 
mitted thedeed. All the marks on the door were made from the outside on Mon- 
day night; for I got out of the pantry-window, made a little mark on the wall 
outside, near the water-pipe, which the witness Young saw,and mentioned in his 
evidence. I went to bed about twoo'clock. I burned nothing. I did not wash 
my hands or the knife in the bidet in his Lordship’s bedroom. Sarah Mansel 
knew nothing about it ; neither did the cook, or any of the other servants. I am 
the only person who is at all guilty. 





“ Francois Bensamin Courvoisier. 
** Witness, “22d June, 1840. 
“ Thomas Flower. 
““Wm. Wadham Cope.” 
————__ 

Office of Ordnance, June 29.—Royl. Artillery —To be Sec. Lts., Gent. Ca- 
det Rouquier J. Cannon, v. Dixon, prom.; Gent. Cadet E. W. Dance, v. Parker 
prom.; Gent. Cadet W. Cookson, v. Spencer, prom.; June 20. Corps of Roya 
Eng.—To be Sec. Lts.—Gent. Cadet W. D. Gossett, v Stanley, prom.; Gent. 
Cadet J. B. Luykin, v. Menzies, prom.; Gent. Cadet. C. Sim, v. Reynolds,prom. 
Gent. Cadet F. C. Hassard, v. Laffan, prom.; June 20. 


Married—On the 9th inst. at Port Hope, Upper Canada, bythe Rev. Mr. Short, James 
M. Andrews, of Saratoga oO ae at Law, Esq., to Rosanna,second daughter of 
John Brown, Esq., of Port Hope., U. C. 








Died—Of Apoplexy, at Flushing L I., on the 18th inst., deeply lamented, Mrs. Eliza 
Ann, consort of Reuben Rowley, Esq., of this city, and daughter of the late John Pell, 
Esq.; aged 37. Her remains were conveyed to the residence of her mother, in New York, 
and froin thence removed to the — vault of Mr. Rowley at Claverack, Columbia 
Co. The deceased had previously suffered a long and painful illness, which she bore 
with all the fortitude oi a true christian 
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In a part of our edition of last week, we announced the arrival of the British 
Queen at this port, from Portsmouth, whence she sailed on the Ist inst., and gave 


tannia, one of Mr. Cunard’s magnificent steamers, reached Boston from Liver- 
pool, via Halifax, having performed the whole voyage in fourteen days, including 
a delay of eight hours at the Nova Scotian capital! The inhabitants of Boston 
received the latter vessel, and Mr. Cunard who arrived in her, with all possible 
honor, some account of which will be found elsewhere. 
later intelligence, but this copious supply it is not easy to compass and insert in one | 
paper, we shall therefore for this week touch only on the more important topics. 
The attempt to shoot the Queen and Prince Albert by a poor pot-boy out of 
place, named Edward Oxford, filled the country with consternation, but the pub- | 
lic mind soon righted itself, and looking more calmly at the matter, it was soon | 
perceived, that the would-be assassin was too insignificant a person to be charged 
with the commission of such a crime by traitors, if any such existed, and too | 
contemptible in his own means, objects, and resources, to meditate a thing of the | 
kind on his own account. It was then almost self-evident that the poor wretch | 
was not in his right mind, but like Hatfield who shot at George the Third in Drury 
Lane Theatre, and Margaret Nicholson who attempted to stab the same excel- 
lent monarch, when stepping into his carriage, he was not the master of his own | 
actions. The absence moreover of all motives for such a diabolical act against | 
such a beloved and interesting object strengthened this belief. Party spirit, how- 
ever, which we fear has not insanity for its excuse, eneavoured to turn the mat- 
ter to account, particularly in Ireland. The Pilot and other O'Connell papers 
treated the subject after the following fashion : 
“THE QUEEN! THE QUEEN !—CUMBERLANDISM '!—CUMBERLANDISM !!—rTo THE | 
RESCUE IN EARNEST! ! 

“Yes, indeed, in Earnest to the rescue. There has been—we anticipated 

there would be as soon as her Majesty was announced enceinte—there has been 


a deliberate attempt to assassinate the Queen, and put Cumberland on the 
throne !” ° * . 


' 





sight. He was quite struck, and said, ‘What are you doing here’ You have 


a summary of the intelligence received by her. On Saturday evening the Bri- | 
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That this premeditated crime was not an isolated one—that it was part. of g 


a plot, for which a secret society had been formed to execute—appears manifest, 
from the papers found in a drawer, containing fictitious names, but each evident- 
ly the 1epresentative of some real person. he existence of such a society was 
admitted even by the prisoner, with all his taciturnity. The animus—the pre- 
dominant, the actuating principle of that society—may be also expressively un- 
derstood by the choice of names, Oxonian, Hannibal, Ernest, at once suggest 
the animus of the plot.” * * ° 

The Orange papers made reprisals upon the enemy by declaring that the 
whole affair was a whig-O’Connell plot ! 

The Queen behaved nobly, would not allow her ride to be curtailed, and ex- 


went into the dining-room and took a knife from the sideboard. | | hibited all the well-known courage of her family. The Prince too was perfectly 


calm and collected. The addresses of congratulation have been immensely nu- 
merous—both houses of Parliament—the clergy—the universities, and public 
bodies, have vied with each other in being foremost to express to her Majesty 
the indignation and the joy of the whole nation, at the atrocious attempt and 
her providential escape. 

The prisoner has been arraigned, and pleaded not guilty; his trial was fixed 
for the 9th of July. While in court he smiled, picked the rue before him, and 
performed sundry antics indicative of imperfect intellects. It is not even certain 
that his pistols contained balls. 

An overland despatch of only forty-six days from India, brings advices from 
China to the 10th March. The Celestials, it appears, are busily engaged in 
preparations for war, and are trying their hands at torpedos, fire-ships, and other 
devices for destroying the British shipping. H. M.S. Druid, 44 guns, had ar- 
rived and joined the squadron. The Americans had closed their accounts and 
discontinued all trade whatever, and were waiting the result of the impending 
storm. Death, it seems, has been busy in high places, and had carried off his 
celestial Majesty’s wife ; all Pekin was in consternation and confusion. Can- 
ton, ere this, has been in a similar predicament, for the British fleet was supposed 
to be near at hand, and the day of reckoning approaching. In the mean time an 
order in council, dated in April last, has been promulgated .in England, a copy 
of which we subjoin. From it may be learned the nature of the hostilities in- 
tended to be adopted by Great Britain—namely, reprisals—by the seizure of Chi- 
nese property and shipping. A court of Admiralty will probably be established 
at some convenient place for the trial and condemnation of the same. Interest- 
ing news may therefore be soon expected. 

REPRISALS ON CHINA. 

The following notification appeared in last Tuesday’s Gazette. At the Court 
at Buckingham Palace, April 3, 1840; present, the Queen's Most Excellent 
Majesty in Council. 

Her majesty, having taken into consideration the late injurious proceedings 
of certain officers of the Emperor of China towards officers and subjects of her 
majesty, and her majesty having given orders that satisfaction and reparation 
forthe same shall be demanded from the Chinese government; and it hone 
expedient that, with a view to obtain such satisfaction and reparation, ships ani 
vessels and cargoes belonging to the Emperor of China and to his subjects, shall 
be detained and held in custody, and that if such reparation and satisfaction be 
refused by the Chinese government, the ships and vessels and cargoes so de- 
tained, and others to be thereafter detained, shall be confiscated and sold; and 
that the proceeds thereof shall be applied in such manner as her majesty shall 
be pleased to direct : 

Her Majesty, therefore, is pleased, by and with the advice of her privy coun- 
cil, to order, and it is hereby ordered, that the commanders of her majesty’s 
ships of war do detain and bring into port all ships, vessels, and goods be- 
longing to the Emperor of China or his subjects, or other persons inhabiting 
within any of the countries, territories, or dominions of China; and in the event 
of such reparation and satisfaction as aforesaid having been refused by the Chi- 
nese government, to bring the same to judgment, in any of the courts of admi- 
ralty within her majesty’s dominions ; and, to that end, “her majesty’s advocate- 
general, with the advocate of the admiralty, are forthwith to prepare the draught 
of a commission, and present the same to her majesty at the board, authorising 
the commissioners for executing the office of high admiral to will and require 
the High Court of Admiralty of G. B., as also the several courts of admiralty 
within the dominions, to take cognizance of and judicially proceed upon, all and 
all manner of captures, seizures, prizes and reprisals of all ships, vessels, and 
goods that are or shall be taken,and to hear and determine the same according to 
the course of Admiralty and the laws of nations, to adjudge and condemn all 
such ships, vessels,and goods as shall belong to China, or subjects of the Em- 
peror of China, or to any others inhabiting within any of his countries, territo- 
ries, or dominions; and that such powers and_ clauses be inserted in the said 
co:nmission as hare. been usual, and are according to former precedents. 

C. C. Grevitte. 

The Canada Government, or Union Bill, was read a third time and passed in 
the Commons, on 12th June by a vote of 156 to 6, having previously been de- 
prived—to the great regret of Mr. Hume and the “ baneful domination party,” of 
the * District clauses.” On the 30th it was introduced to the Lords by Viscount 
Melbourne, where its reception was not quite so favorable, for it encountered the 
opposition of the Duke of Wellington, Lord Brougham and other peers, whose 
objections we have quoted among our extracts. The Duke showed himself to 
be well informed on the question, and seems clearly to understand the means by 
which the legislature of Upper Canada was brought over last winter. We are 
glad, indeed, that there is one man in England to tell the country the truth. The 
Bill, however, we doubt not, will pass, for we should not infer from the Duke’s 
remarks that he intended to bring up the conservative majority to vote against 
it. We, in fact, ratherregard the speeches that were made, as protests merely, 
and therefore have not quoted the speeches of the Ministerial lords in reply. The 
Clergy Reserves Billis also safe ; both will pass this session, and we are now only 
anxious to see how Mr. Thomson will procure a loyal majority in the new house 
with such materials as his Union Bill will give him. The clouds of opposition 
and discord are already gathering in the Canadian atmosphere. 

Tord Stanley's Irish Registration Bill creates much excitement in Ireland, and 
a fierce opposition in Parliament. His lordship held his ground with a small 
majority until Friday the 19th June, when he was defeated on the first clause 
by an amendment of Lord Morpeth. The defeat however did not involve the 
principle of the Bill, but only one of its provisions, which seemed to act rather 
retrospectively. Lord Morpeth by this decision has been able to preserve the 
| existing illegal voters, but the Bill will prevent the creation of any new ones, and 
| cure, it is hoped, many other abominations and corruptions that have grown up 
| in Ireland underthe Reform Act. We refer our readers to the extracts. 
| We regret to learn that Birmingham is in a deplorable state of depression. 

The French have met with fresh disasters in Algiers; so also have the Rus- 
sians in Circassia. We shall speak mure fully of both next week. The Mus- 
| covite expedition however appears to have reached Khiva and received the sub- 











} 


| mission of its chief. 
The death of the King of Prussia is now certain. He has been succeeded by 
his son who has avowed himself the follower of his father’s policy. Prussia 


- ani ° ’ | . . . . ° ° 
By these vessels we have London papers to the 3d iust., being nearly a month’s | wij} then remain in alliance with Russia and be one of the conservative guar- 


dians of the peace of Europe. 





The proceedings at Bosten in honour of Mr. Cunard, upon the arrival of the 
Steam Ship Britannia, will be found on our last page. They were on a liberal 
and magnificent scale, and were every way as honorable to the parties who con- 
ducted the arrangements, as they must have been gratifying to Mr. Cunard him- 
self. The cordial and amicable relations between Old and New England, which 
are thus hourly increasing in strength, cannot but create pleasurable sensations. 
This is the triumph of good feeling and honorable purpose, and must be replete 
with important advantages to all who experience their influences. We may safe- 


ly date from this period the cultivation of mutual interests between the two coun- 
tries, not merely as the wisest policy, but as connected with the most grateful 


| emotions of the peuple who though personally divided by the broad Atlantic, 


are yet but branches of one common stock. Mr. Cunard, who is thus performing 
such real services both to New England and the British Provinces, is a native of 
Nova Scotia, which may truly be proud to clair him as one of her most distin- 
guished sons. 

*,* In justice to those of our readers who did not see our second edition or 





| supplement of last week, we have repeated much of the news furnished by the 


British Queen. 





NGLISH GOVERNESS WANTED.—A family removing from this city to a delight- 

ful and healthy estate in Virginia, wish a Governess for two daughters, 12 15 

ears 0! age, and a son 5 years old. She must be capable of teaching Music, a thorough 

énglish education, aud French is also desirable. Apply immediately at this office, or 
No. 2 State st jy-"it 
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GRAND FESTIVAL AT BOSTON IN HONOUR OF 
MR. CUNARD AND HIS STEAMERS. 
Abridged from the Boston Post of Wednesday. 


ly to the published arrangement. the subscription dinner to the Hon. 
Samuel Cunard, the successful projector of the line of steam packets between 
Liverpool and Boston, came off at East Boston yesterday, in a spacious and ele- 
gantly decorated pavilion prepared for the purpose. It was erected at the wes- 
tern front of the Maverick House, at the roof of which one side of the canopy 
was affixed. The piazzas were converted into galleries, ornamented with flags, 
for the accommodation of several hundreds of ladies, who desired to be witness- 
es of the celebration. In the centre of the piazzas, an arch arose, bearing as an 
inscription, “‘ Liverpool—Halifax—Boston,” and the name of ‘* Cunard” at the 
base, between the names of the new steam packets Caledonia, Britannia, Colum- 
bia, and Acadia. Within the pavilion, all the uprights and supporters were 
wreathed with evergreen, and the colors of various nations displayed in every 
direction. In a conspicuous position, in front of the president's seat, and within 
a view of the ladies, a platform was raised for such speakers as might be called 
upon, and for the use of the choristers. 

[We insert here the order of the Procession as previously published. ] 

ORDER OF PROCESSION. 
Music. 
Aid. Chief Marshal. 
, President of the Day and Mr. Cunard. 
Chaplain. 
Commander and Officers of the Britannia. 
British Consuls and Vice Consuls. 
Governor and Lieut. Governor of Massachusetts. 
Governors of New York and the New England States. 
President of Mass. Senate, Mr. Webster, and President of 
Harvard College. 
Judges of the Circuit and District Courts of the United 
States. 
Judges of Supreme Courts of Massachusetts and the Attorney , 
General. 

Collector of the Port and Postmaster of Boston. 
Invited @onsuls and Strangers from Foreign Countries. 
Invited Strangers from the different States. 

Officers of the Army and Navy of the United States and Com- 
mander of the Revenue Cutter. 

Mayors of Boston, Albany, Providence, Troy, Salem, Hudson, : 

; Lowell, and other cities. 
Presidents of Rail Koads. 
‘ Invited Guests not already enumerated. 
arsbals. Vice Presidents of the Day. Marshal 
, Executive Committee, with their Treasurer and Secretary. 
General Committee on Subscriptions. 
Subscribers to the Dinner, eight deep. 
The Subscribers and Guests will assemble in the Ware-House on the Cu- 
nard Wharf, East Boston, at precisely 2 o'clock, P. M for the purpose of be- 
ing formed into a procession agreeably to the above order, to march to the Pa- 
vilion. 

The President of the Day, assisted by twenty-six Vice Presidents, and the 
Marshals, will preside at the tables. 

It is understood that the steamers of the East Boston Company will be con- 
stantly plying during the day, and though they can carry several hundred persons 
each at a time, yet, it is recommended, that those who are to take part in the ce- 
remonies should be on the spot at an early hour, in order to prevent disappoint- 
ment 

There may be some accidental omissions in the above order of the procession ; 
should any such be discovered they will be corrected in this evening's and to- 
morrow’s papers. 


Aid. 
Marshal. 
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By order of the Committee, 
©. G. GREENE, Chief Marshal. 

A little before three o’clock, P. M., the subscribers and invited guests, in all 
numbering about two thousand, were formed in procession on Cunard’s wharf, 
under the direction of the Chief Marshal, Col. C. G. Greene, and his aids, and 
moved toward the pavilion, where it arrived, with a precision of time un- 
usual on such occasions, at the very minute previously appointed—three 
o'clock. 

Col. Josiah Quincy, jr., as President of the Day, having called the company 
to order, the blessing of Divine Providence on the occasion, aud the gratifying 
cause which had drawn the company together, was most impressively invoked 
by the Rev. Mr. Stone, of Charlestown. 

After the cloth was removed, the President made a timely and appropriate ad- 
dress, respecting the new line of steam packets, and its speedy connexion with 
the great western railroad, and spoke at length of the enlightened activity and 
energy of Mr. Cunard, aided by the British government, in the establishment of 
the line between Old and New England. He had, he said, demonstrated, by the 
successful arrival of the Britannia,that he hada head to contrive,a tongue to advocate, 
and a hand to execute this great achievement, and he felt authorized to tender 
him the respect and esteem of a free people, and, in the name of the high mind- 
ed, intelligent, and enterprising merchants of Boston, he would hail and bid him 
welcome. Col. Quincy concluded with the following toast :— 

Health, happiness, and prosperity, to Mr. Cunard—May he meet with the suc- 
cess and enjoy the honors, which are his due in both of the countries which he 
has now united. 

“ Rule Britannia,” arranged as a glee, by Charles H. Locke, Esq. was now 
sang, with great applause, by a special glee-choir, who acquitted themselves ex- 
ceedingly well throughout the entertaininent. 

After the glee, Mr. Cunard was presented to the company, by the President, 
and remarked, that he was altogether unused to speech-making, and if otherwise, 
he never could find language to express his heart-felt gratification at the fecep- 
tion he had met with. 

Respecting toasts and sentiments, the President stated, that as the dinner was 
in facta private one, although necessarily made public, frem the nature of the 
occasion, and the number of the guests, no regular set had been prepared ; and 
he then announced the following volunteer :— 

The Sovereign Lady of England, and the Sovereign Ladies of America—The 
one governs ail Englishmen collectively, and the other governs all Americans 
one by one, 

The band here struck up successively God save the Queen and Yankee Doodle, 
after which Mr. Grattan, the British Consul, was announced, and said, that as the 
representative of the British Crown, it was impossible for him to escape from 
making a response to the preceding toast, and he deprecated in an amusing strain 
the numerous calls which had recently been made upon him, at festive occasions, 
military, literary, national, international, and railroad openings. Whenever the 
Queen, or Great Britain, or Old England, or the Father-land was pledged in the 
social glass, he felt that he was called upon to reply. Like the celebrated Paga- 
nini, who played on one string, he was continually obliged to make a speech on 

one subject. 

Alluding to the piazzas crowded with hundreds of elegant and charming ladies, 
he further complained of being unfairly dealt with in being called upon to speak 
in the presence of such lines of living beauty, which shut out day-light, by out- 
shining it. He also spoke in favour of the English custom of having ladies pre- 
sent at such celebrations. In conclusion, he maintained that after England had 
become convinced that she could not finally conquer the colonies in the revolu- 
tionary struggle, she magnanimously forbore protracting the war, for the mere 
purpose of annoying the new government, and casting back no furtive glances of 
malignity, but entered into a liberal treaty of alliance, and had ever since thrown 
her influence on the side of liberal principles of government, and had contributed 
vast sums tothe diffusion of the general principles of civilization. Mr. Grattan 
closed with some remarks on the labors of the committee of arrangements, and 
others, who had taken part in the beautiful decorations of the pavilion, and pro- 
posed their health, after which the band struck up the “ Sprig of Shillelah.” 

The President after a short interval, announced the following volunteer :— 

The arrival of the first of a regular line of steamers to Boston—we will say 
nothing about the empire of the sea, but while Captain Woodruff makes 
such passages as his last, the Yankees will say, “ Britannia rules the waves.” 

Capt. Woodruff made a few remarks in reply. 

Mr. Webster, being now loudly called for, arose and spoke at some length up- 
on the results of the invention of steam,and its favourable effects upon the peace 
of nations, and its advantages to a weaker state when assailed by a stronger. 
The theme was hacknied, and Mr. W. spoke as if he felt traversing an exhaust- 
ed field. He concluded with the following toast : 

The peace of the world—may it long be preserved by the influence of civili- 
zation and Christianity, and by the power of all independent nations to defend 
themselves 

By a volunteer— 

The Justices of our District Court—Fitting guests on deck or dinner table, as 
by statute they have jurisdiction over all men ‘half seas over.” 

His Honour, Judge Story, responded to this sentiment, and related several 
anecdotes of Fulton, with whorn he was acquainted, and concluded with 
giving— 


Soe Albion. 
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The object of this sentiment being to call up paste Bancroft, the Collector of 
this Port, that gentleman responded to the call, in by far the most spirited, bril- 
liant and eloquent speech made on the occasion. To those who had never heard 
him before, the effect was ary 2 For warmth of feeling and felicity of ex- 
pression, it was not approached, by an immeasurable distance, by any other 
speaker, a large majority of the company were completely taken by storm, and 
the Reporter regrets that the lateness of the ge ok Nya the possibility of his 
attempting to give a sketch of his remarks in to-day’s paper. 

The Hon. Jonathan Chapman, Mayor of the City, responded, and closed with 
the following :— 

Old England and New England—Oceans may divide them and different forms 
of government may distinguish them ; but so long as their merchants can raise 
the steam they cannot be kept asunder. 

The Hon. Mr. Phillips, Mayor of Salem, also made some remarks and gave a 
sentiment. 

By a Volunteer :— 

The two great powers—The power of steam and the power of beauty— 
the one transports man all round the world, and the other transports him by 
the way. 

Col. Quincy, who presided in a very happy manner, here stated that the vo- 
lunteers crowded in upon him so fast that it would be impossible to get through 
with them without encroaching upon the night, and at his suggestion, the meet- 
ing adjourned till the anticipated opening of the railroad to Albany, by which 
Boston is to be united to the great west, aud the compary then broke up, it be- 
ing a little before eight o’clock, every one appearing to be entirely satisfied with 
the entertainment. 

a 

Our readers will doubtless recollect the accident which took place on the Ist of 
April last, when the Steam Ship British Queen was taking her departure for Eng- 
land ; the passengers in that vessel, in admiration of the prompt, courageous, 
and successful act of Messrs. Stewart and Watson, two of her officers, in saving 
the lives of four individuals who were upset in that squall, subscribed a liberal 
amount for the purchase of two magnificent snuff-boxes to be presented to those 
gentlemen as a testimony of esteem for their spirited conduct. The boxes were 
manufactured in London by Storr 4 Mortimer, Silversmiths to the Queen, and 
are most elaborately finished. The upper part of the lids are engraved with a 
picture of the noble act, the under sides have legends commemorating it ; the 
sides have chaste and elegant nautical devices embossed upon them, and the bot- 
toms have fanciful cyphers with the letters W. and S. intertwined. Altogether 
they do honur to the deserving gentlemen who possess then, to the generous 
passengers who presented them, and not less so to the artists who executed them. 
We may take this opportunity to remark that at the branch house of Storr ¢ 
Mortimer, at No. 356 Broadway, in this city, may be seen the most extensive, 
valuable, and tasteful collection of Jewellery, and Gold and Silver plate,that has 
ever been exhibited for sale in this country: and that it is conducted iu all res- 
pects in the most courteous and liberal spirit by the resident manager. 


The Pictorial Bible, 3 vols. 8 vo.—The beneficial effects of illustrations to li- 
terature of the practically useful kind, has been well tested and approved, as 
rendering familiar to the understanding through the eye, many points which, con- 
sidered abstractedly, are apt to remain somewhat vague. But if pictorial illus- 
trations be so important in profane learning and the writings of the day, how 
much more so must they be in clearing and exemplifying those of Holy Writ, in 
which our views cannot be too clear, and which, the better we understand them 
the more does the heart become refined and the religious feelings exalted ! 

The compilers of this excellent edition of the Holy Bible, have executed their 
purpose most worthily and happily. They have not deemed themselves at liberty 


copious and well selected illustrations of the historic scenes, the natural history, 
the manners, customs, usages, arts, discoveries, antiquities, &c., referred to, or 
inferred therein. By such means the unlearned reader—for this work is intended 
for popular purposes—feels acquainted with all the sublunary matter connected 
with the subject,and avoids the risk of confusion in mixing affairs of a mere 
earthly nature with those of higher import, whilst at the same time important in- 
formation is gained, and the ground is rendered the more clear for religious cul- 
ture. 

The illustrations are about 830 in number, executed in a very superior style of 

















to tamper with, or comment upon, any of its doctrinal texts, but they have given ic? An experienced surgeon is attached to the ship. 


Sanaows latest Premium Refrigerators. Ordersreceived at the office, 150 Fulton- 
street. ma 16-tf, 
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A NEW EXTERNAL APPLICATION !1 
Patronised by .the Royal Family and Nobility. 
HARPE’S ROYAL BRITISH CERATES AND LINIMENT.—These preparations are 
deemed the most poy tg discoveries ever brought before public notice. Their 
valuable properties have been fully proved throughout England ; and although but re- 
cently introduced here, every trial attests their extraordinary powers. A single in- 
stance is selected : : : 

Dear Sir—Allow me to state my entire confidence in your specific, for the cure of the 
Rheumatism. Having been severely attacked with that disease in my hip and knee, I 
was entirely prostrated, and totally unable to touch my foot tothe ground. By the ad- 
vice of a friend | was induced to try your remedy, and must confess it operated like ma- 
zic ; in one day I was greatly relieved, and on the second I believe perfectly cured, as I 
fave not been troubled with it since. Ihave been induced to pen this certi in jus- 
tice to you and for the benefit of my fellow citizens. Your obedient servant, . 

FREDERICK R. LEE, Assistant (Alderman of the 17th Ward. 

To Dr. Powell. ‘ 

There are five kinds of Cerates, and also a Liniment, each adapted to give prompt 
relief in different diseases and injuries, viz : 

No. 1, Plain ! In cases of Gout, Relaxed Sore throat, Swelled Faceand Gums, Deaf- 
ness, L-rysipelas, External Inflammation, Boils, Burns, Scalds, Corns, and tender feet. 

No. 2, Camphorated ! In Rheumatism, Paralysis, Tic Doloureux, Sprains, Bruises,Cramp,. 
Glandular Swellings, Tumors, Whooping Cough, Croup, Chilblains. 

No. 3, Emollient ! For Chapped Hands and Lips, Ulcers, &c. 

No.4, Balsamic ! For Bruises, where the skin is broken, and other open sores. 

No.5, Sulphurated ! In Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Itch, Scald Head, &«, 

The Liniment is applicable in all cases where No. 2 is used, but is a more powerful pre. 
paration. Each variety is put up in boxes, of 4 sizes, at 37 1-2 cents, 87 1-2 cents, $1 50 and 
3 50,each. Printed directions and medical advice can be obtained Gomtoney from 

J.W.POWELL, M. D., Sole Agent, 
ju2orf. 157 Broadway, N. Y. 


‘aan BIRDS OF AMERICA, from drawings made in the United States and their Ter- 
ritories, by JOUN JAMES AUDUBON, F. R.S. i 

The particulars of the plan of the work may be reduced to the following heads: 

1. The size of the work is royal octavo, the paper being of the finest quality. 

2. The Plates representing the Birds are correctly reduced from tie original drawings 
and are coloured inthe most careful manner. 

3. The work will appear in numbers, on the first and fifteenth of every month. 

4. Each number will consist of Five Plates, accompanied with full descriptions of 
the habits and locaiities of the birds, their anatomy and digestive organs, (with occasion- 
ally wood cuts reoresenting the latter,) and wi/! be furuished to subscribers for one dol- 
lar, payable on delivery. Y 

5 The werk willbe published in accordance witb a scientific arrangement of the gene 
ra and species, and will complete’the Ornithology of our country, itis believedin the 
most perfect manner 

Persons desirous of subscribingto the above work are respectfully requested to apply 
to J... Audubon, 86 White street, W. A. Colman, Broadway, New York, J. B. Cheva- 
lier, 72 Dock street, Philadelphia, orto any ofthe following agents, 

C.C Little & co., Boston ; Ives & Jewett, Salem Mass.; Francis L. Alden, New Bed- 
ford: P. John Beile, Charleston, S.C jan 25tt.j 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL. 
lace ships of 1200 tons and 440 horse power. 








BRITANNIA, Capt. Robert Ewing. 
ACADIA, Capt. Robert Miller. 
CALEDONIA, Capt. Richard Cleland. 
COLUMBIA, Capt. Henry Woodruff. 


For Liverpool, G. B. 

The BRITANNIA, the first ship of this Line, commanded by Capt. Robert Ewing will 
leave Boston for Liverpool on Thursday, the 30th July,touching at Halifax to receive her 
Majesty’s Mails, and proceeding immediately on her voyage. ; 

These Ships will carry experienced Surgeons, and their accommodations are not sur- 
passed by any of the Atlantic Steam Ships. For freight or passage, apply to S. 8S. Lewis, 
No. 1, Commercial wharf, Boston. 

N. B. The “ Britannia” was to Leave Liverpool, for Halifax and Boston,on the 2d july, 
the Mail being made up in London to the Ist July. jy 18-t 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 
New York to London. 

Steam Ship BRITISH QUEEN, 2016 tons, 500 horse power, Lieut. Richard Roberts 
R. N., commander, having great alterations in her internal arrangements, adapted to in- 
creased comfort, will sail as follows :— 

From New York. 
Ist Angust, Ist July, Ist November. 
Ist October, Ist September, 

The rate of passage in after Cabins is $130, including wines and all stores. In the 
fore Cabin $100, exclusive of wine, ale, porter and spirits, which will be furnished upon 
call. 600 tons of cargo will be taken, for freight of which, or passage, apply to 

WADSWORTH & SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rear of 103 Front street. 

No goods will be received on board without an order from the Agents. 





From London. 
lst December, 














mar 28 tf 
PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
| ) New York on the Ist, and from Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
| year: 


ar :— 
| Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 
Ship CHARLES CARROL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July, and November. 
| Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 
Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, Au- 
| gust and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 
| Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 
0. 





Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & C 
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been trying for some months, as an Aperient Anti-Acid in Dyspeptic complaints, attend- 

ed with Acidity and Constipation, and with very great benefit. Ithas the advantage | 
over common Magnesia in being dissolved, and therefore not liable to accumulate in the | 
bowels. It is decidedly superior to Soda or Potash, on account of its aperient quality, | 
and of its having no tendency to reduction of flesh and strength, which the two Carbo- 

nates above mentioned certainly tend to when Jong continued and taken in considerable 
quantities. We hope Sir James Murray, the discoverer of the process for preparing this | 
medicine, will take the tiouble to make it more generally accessible to the public in this 
metropolis, there being only one or two authorized agents here. | 

_ “ Combining the advantages of a useful medicine, with the pleasures of a delightful | 
drink—dissolving in distilled water, what was hitherto mechanically suspended like 
whitewash—administering to the tender stomach of the infant and infirm, the pleasing 
lightness of the clear solution, in place of the disgusting potion of insoluble paste—ena- 
bling the magnesia to be so minutely divided, and largely diluted, as to come in contact 
with every particle of acid, to enter the absorbents, to penetrate every pore and every 
gland, not only to correct the acids in their nascent state, but to follow and correct those 
already deposited in any cavity of the system, are some ot the effects long experienced 
from administering magnesia in the fluid state. 

“ This pleasing Fluid is safe for all ages and conditions of either sex, and being a mild 
aperient, is peculiarly beneficial to sedentary persons, or to those who indulge at table. 
The Solution may be heated if required, but toiling precipitates the Magnesia, which af- 
fords an easy test of its nature and quantity, a proof within the reach of all, and whjch 
secures to it the confidence of the Medicai Profession. 

“* All these circumstances «lirected the general adoption of this safe and agreeeble 
liquid, and in 1819, Professor Duncan, in the Edinburgh Dispensary, and long previous- 
ly in his practice, established its efficacy in removing acidities, allaying irritation of the | 
Stomach or Urinary Organs, in dissolving uric salts, and consequently as_ the best re- 
medy for Gravel and Gout, besides it has long since been approved of by the following 
eminent Chemists and professional men :—Sir Astley Cooper, Sart.; Sir James Clark, 
Bart.; Dr. James Johnson ; Messrs. Guthrie, Herbert, Mayo, and Turner, of London ; 
Drs. Hope, Gregory, and Duncan, of Edinburgh ; Sir Philip Crampton, Bart.; Sir Henry 
Marsh. Bart.; John Kirby, Richard Carmichael, Esq.; and Drs. Labatt, Barker, Apjohn, 
Ser Kennedy, of Dublin; Dr. Thompson of Glasgow, and Dr. Mac’Donnell of 

elfast 

“ When taken with a small proportion of the Acidulated Syrup, the Solution still con- 

tains‘a sufficient quantity of Magnesia to correct such acids as may be met with in the 
animal economy. The brisk effervescence directly settles the stomach, and thousands of 
letters might be adduced to authenticate this remedial property in cases of fever, nausea 
or Sea-Sickness. 
Caution against the Spurious articles now in the Market.—To avoid the risk of dangerous 
substitutions and adulterations, (Sir Jame Murray’s preparation being imitated and vend- 
ed by persons who have pirated his payers) the Proleedon and the Public will please ob- 
serve that the Labels on the bottles of “ Murray’s Fivid Magnesia” will in future be au- 
thenticated by his signature, as the inventor and proprietor of thgt invaluable medicine, 
without which it cannot be genuine.—Sir James Murray has been solicited by the whole 
profession to adopt this precaution, in order to protect the credit and fruits of his labours 
and studies, and to defend the sick and infirm from deleterious imitations. 

The Genuine Fluid Magnesia of Sir James Murray may be obtained pure from the most 
respectable Druggists and Apothecaries in New York, and the principal cities of the 
Union, and wholesale of the proprietor’s sole agent for the United States. 
Ju27-6t.eow. {. T. CHAPMAN, 77 Fulton st., N. Y 





R. ELLIOTT, Oculist, 261 Broadway, entrance in Warren st., continues his prac- 

’ tice to Diseases of the Eye and Opthalmic Surgery in general. 

From Dr. Elliot’s extensive practice, and the number of patients who cannot be at- 
tended during his office hours, he has obtained the services of Dr. Westmacott, a prac- 
titioner favourably known for some years in this city, a member of the New York Me- 
dical Society, and of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh. 

Dr. W. paid much attent** : to diseases of the Eye in Paris, and more reeently to Dr. 
Elliott's peculiar mode c. yperation ana reatment. ; 

_ Office 10urs from 10 to 6 o’clock, daily. Apr. Il. 





FOR PURIFYING THE SKIN, AND PRESERVING THE COMPLEXION. 
pe sh LOTION, an elegant preparation, equaily adapted to the use of those 
suffering under the various forms of Cutaneous Malady, onl the preservation of the 
glowing “ tints of Beauty,” prefers a claim to general notice, founded on the undeviat- 
ing success afforded by an experience of upwards of eighty years ; combining, in an 
eminent degree, the leading requisites of safety and efficacy. It has acquired with re- 
ference to THE TOILET a reputation in the fashionable world corresponding with its 
utility, and the advantages derived from its use in the maintenance of those peculiar 
graces evér dependent =, the purity, colour, and elasticity of the skin. 
Purchasers of Gowland’s LOTION are respectfully cautioned against imitations which 
under various plausible titles assume its properties and virtues. The only Genuine Ar 











The memory of Watt and Fulton, whose combined genius united nations, 
abridged distance, and turned upward the streams of rivers, for the purposes of 
commerce. 

The Historian of America—a collector of the deeds of the daughter, and 
worthy of the deeds of the mother. 





ticle has the name and address of the proprietor—ROBERT SHAW, 33 Queen-street 
| Cheapside, London, engraved on the Stamp affixed over the cork of each bottle, and is 
inclosed in a Work pleasingly illustrative of its subject, entitled “ The Theory of Beau- 
ty.” All others, in whatever form, are spurious i 
Sold retail by all respectable Perfumers and Medicine Venders in the principal Cities 


of the Union, in bottles. Jy. 27—eowly* 





art, and many of them from the fine distineuished . : NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
’ ny - . - works of - nguishe eaaeters J We think From New York on the 8th, 6th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the lat, 
that no family should be without this bible, as it will be found greatly interesting | 8th and 16th of every month. | Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
: Se oad : packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 
even to the learned, and to society generally it will prove a most important aux- Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New-|Days of Sailing from Havre 
iliary in the study of the ‘‘ Oracles of God.” The work is for sale by Edmund Louis Phili J. Castoff Oct. 16 Fos May 24/Dec. 1, March 16, July 8 
‘ a , . Castoff, ct. 16, , |\Dec. 1, March 16, 
Baldwin, 102 Broadway, sole agent to Charles Knight and Co., the British pub- — le, W. Pell, “94 ‘“ 16, June | 8) April 1, 
lish Burgundy, D. Lines, Nov. 8 “* 24, “% 16) “* 16, “ 8, Aug. 1 
= Rhone J. A. Wotten “ 16,March 8, “ @iJan. 1, “ 16, “ §& 
+ J ad al , ’ " ’ ° , 
SS eS | Puch. d’Orleans,| A. Richardson,| “ 24, “ 16, July 8| “ 8, Ma IE 
MURRAY’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 4 Villede Lyon, |C. Stoddard, ee aa ee! a 8 Sept. 1 
| ered under the immediate superintendence of the discoverer, Sir James Mur- cet A . ie Ps Ie, — ie in " +n i, June 1. “ 16 
ray. emer . . 2S, ’ ’ . , ’ ’ 
Extract from the ‘ Medico Chirurgical Review,’ for April, 1839, Edited by Dr. James | Silvie De Grasse,/I Weiderholdt Jan. 8, “ 24, ‘ 16) “ 16, % 8, Oct. 1 
Johnson, Physician-extraordinary fo the late King, ag: fla ‘ ’ | Poland, C. Anthony, jr| ‘“ 16,May 8, _“ 24|March pcg Spat 
“ Pellucid Solution of Magnesia.— | his very useful and elegant preparation we have | Albany, J. Johnston, jr.| “ 24, “ — 16, Sept. 8! 8, July 1, 16 


These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, 


| including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers 


at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses 
actuaily incurred. C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. ‘ 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— 








Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. | London. 

St. James, W. H Sebor, Jan 1, May 1, Sept. 1 Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, S. B. Griffing, . ff $$ & * Bees po ae 
Gladiator, T Britton, “ 20, “ 20,  “ 20 March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) “ 1%, © 17, “ 47 
Wellington, D Chadwick, ee =e < 3: ghee 7, “7 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, “« 20, 20, “ 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, |March 1, July 1, Nov. 1) “ 17 “ 17, “47 
Samson, R. Sturgis, cs eg ©€ BH Ff ow Sf ee 

President, J. M.Chadwick, “ 20, “ 20, “ 20May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1} “ 17, ° 7, “7 
Toronto, {R. Griswold, | ~~ we FR * BY SY Se 
Westminster, (G. Moore, “« 90, “ 20, “ 0iJune 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage 1s now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co 134 Front st. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. , 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 


have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz :— 





Ships. Captains. |Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
} York. Liverpool. 
Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7\|Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April 25 
Virginian, ~ /|Higgins, | “13, “ 13, “ 13/Sept 1, Jan. 1, May } 
New York, we. Barmows “HR, © 8 «8° | * “ 7 
Roscius \J. Collins, | “ 


Cambrid e, \I. Bursley, 


Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April “ 19 “ 19, “ 49 
Independence, |Wortman, “ “ ~ “ “ 


‘ 
Ss “8 «oem * 13, “ 43 
r 5, “« 35 « 








4s ‘y 25 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, oi “ 183, “ 420ct. 1, Feb 1, June , 1 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, om « - « 64. %. As ee 
Siddons, N. B. Palmer,| “ 25, “ 95, « 95) “ 13, “ 413, 49 
North America, |A. B. Lowber, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1; “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
Roscoe, |/H. Huttleson,|; “ 7, “ 7, « 7 95, «© 95 « os 
S. Whitney, Thompson, “13, “ 43, “ 13,Nov 1], March 1, July 1 
Columbus, Cropper, om, * wm ¢ BS ota s eo, 
Sheridan, | Depeyster, “95, “ 95, « 95] “« 13, “ 13, “ 43g 
South America, |Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1| “ 19 “ 19, “ 19 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, | “ 7, “ 7, « 3] “ 9, “ 95, & 95 
United States, |J. G. Fisher, | “13, “ 43, “ 13\Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 2 
England, B. L. Waite, a ss “nn “wm % * ie 
Garrick, A.S. Palmer, / “25, “ 95, 25 “ 13, “ 13, “ JIB 
Europe, A.C. Marshall,)Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July | m C cetitue 





These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wes, stores, and bedding. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par§ 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, 

Agents for ships Oxford, North Araerica, Europe, Columbus, South America, Engen, 
S. Whitney, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C. H MARSHALL, , ie 

BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 

Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 

: ROBERT KERMIT, N. Y. 
T. & Il. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Shakespeare, Independence, Roscoe. and Geo. Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st, N. Y, 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & ey Rumford-st., Liverpoo!; 
ents rius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 

Ag for shtps Roseius, Siddo boa" Servis 6 Go. Ree'ten. 

WM, & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpoo 





July 25, 

















